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AT REGAL OBSEQUIES IN NAPLES, AS 
WORLD MOURNS PASSING OF CARUSO 





Sovereigns apd Celebrities Join Humblest Neapolitans in 


Tributes to Departed Tenor and in Condolences to Widow 
—Royal Basilica Used for Services by Direction of King 
—Chorus of 400 Voices and Orchestra of San Carlo Com- 
bine in Solemn High Mass—Notables of Musical World 
Pay Last Respects—American Government Sends Expres- 
sion of Sorrow—Municipality Bears Expense of Funeral— 
Impressive Procession Through City After Rites in Church 
—Body Now in Vault in Canessa—King of Tenors Sang a 


Little Almost to the Last 
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APLES, Aug. 8.—In a vault at Canessa, close to the heart of his 


beloved Naples, Enrico Caruso sleeps his eternal sleep. 


“Now I 


can rest,” were his last words, and the faint smile that was on his lips 
as he uttered them remained after the spirit had flown. The countless 
persons who passed this bier before the cortége brought him to the 
cemetery, saw the smile, and hundreds among them wept. 

No such regal but heart-felt funeral as that on Thursday for Enrico 
Caruso is found recorded in all the long history of Naples. The sorrow- 
ing city was a living threnody for its illustrious dead. No king went 
to his grave attended by such a lament as that which welled forth for 


this mechanic’s son. 


In death, even more than in life, Caruso seemed 


to sum up the very essence of what the world knows as Neapolitan. 


By the express direction of King Vic- 


tor Emmanuel, the obsequies were held 
in the magnificent Royal Basilica of the 
Church of San Francisco di Paolo, which 
belongs to the royal house. Caruso was 
the first untitled person for whom serv- 
ices ever were held in the Basilica. 
Erected by King Ferdinand I in fulfill- 
ment of a vow, as a replica of the Pan- 
theon of Rome, its associations are of 
the most kingly. For this day of world- 
wide sorrow, it was draped in black and 
gold tapestries, some of them royal 
treasures of the vanished kings of 
Naples. 


Fifty Thousand Pay Homage 


Lhe the center of the Basilica was an 


imposing catafalque, on which a 
crystal coffin, bearing the tenor’s body, 
was laid. All about was black velvet 
and gold in a bower of flowers. Out- 
side the edifice nearly 50,000 persons 
were massed in reverential homage. In- 
side, representatives of the King and 
the royal family, of the Italian Govern- 
ment, the municipality, the prefecture, 
and foreign governments were congre- 
gated. The United States was repre- 
sented by consular officials, and there 
was a large wreath inscribed as from 
the City of New York, of which the de- 
parted idol was an honorary citizen. 

The grief-stricken widow, leading lit- 
tle Gloria by the hand, took a last look 
at the peaceful face, just before the pub- 
lic was admitted, and left a wreath of 
roses beside the bier. More demonstra- 
t.ve was the tenor’s brother, Giovanni 
Caruso, who prayed that some miracle 
would restore Enrico to life, and who 
called on the silent lips to speak once 
more. The tenor’s son, Rodolfo, was 
shaken with grief. 


Solemn High Requiem Mass 


ARUSO was committed to his Maker 

with a solemn and very impressive 
high requiem mass. Participating were 
singers of high place in the world of 
music. The chorus numbered 400 voices, 
and occupied a specially constructed 
platform. The great orchestra of the 
San Carlo Theater, where Caruso had 


sung in triumph during his operatic 
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career, was directed by Giuseppe Baroni. 
The famous composer, Cilea, director of 
the Conservatory. also volunteered his 
services. Paisiello’s Requiem was sung. 
In a solo passage, Giuseppe de Luca, 
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UNION MUSICIANS 
QUIT THEATERS IN 
BIG SALARY FIGHT 


Reject Wage Cut of Twenty 
Per Cent—Two Thousand 
Fail to Report for Duty— 
Vaudeville Managers Re- 
cruit New Orchestras — 
Motion Picture Houses Uti- 
lize Reproducing Pianos and 
Choruses — Organists Also 
Walk Out 


ATHER than accept a twenty per cent 

wage reduction nearly 2000 musi- 
cians, including organists, in more than 
100 New York theaters and picture 
houses, failed to report for duty at the 
beginning of the week. On Sunday, 
Aug. 7, leading motion picture houses 
of the city were prepared with choruses 
of singers and newly engaged organists 
to present their musical programs. The 
vaudeville theaters, by noon on Monday, 
had assembled new orchestras of almost 
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American Pianist, Who Ranks Among the Leading Concert Pla 1 
Make a Tour of the United States During the Coming Seasd 








the usual quotas, composed of musicians 
drawn largely from New York City. In 
certain cases reproducing pianos were 
employed for cinema accompaniments. 
The situation is termed a “strike” by the 
theater managers, a “lock-out” by the 
musicians. It followed a refusal by the 
New York City Local 310 of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union to accept the 
wage reduction which the managers con- 
sidered imperative. 

The notice of dismissal issued by the 
managements two weeks ago followed a 
negative vote by the members of the local 
at a meeting a month ago to agree to 
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this reduction. At Sima g of 
Wednesday, Aug. 3, at thé Wnion head- 
quarters, the presiding officer announced 
that members who individually accepted 
any reduction would be expelled from 
membership in Local 310. A report that 
gained currency among the musicians 
that none would be reinstated unless the 
entire body of players returned to each 
theater was denied by the managers. In- 
dividual acceptance of the reduction has 
taken place in many instances, accord- 
ing to a statement made on Monday by 
J. J. Murdock of the Keith theatrical 


management. 
Union Members Replaced 


“When to-night’s performance is 
given,” he said, “we shall have a full 
orchestra in each theater as usual. For 
to-day’s matinée they are virtually com- 
plete, with perhaps a double-bass here 
or there missing. The men who have ap- 
plied are none of them from outside New 
York. I am told ninety per cent are 
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Sorrowing Multitudes Bare Heads 
at Regal Obsequies for Caruso 
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Caruso’s fellow artist and very dear 
friend, struggled with an emotion that 
all but overwhelmed him, but he man- 
aged to finish, while throughout the 
building came the sound of stifled sobs. 
Titta Ruffo was among the world nota- 
bles there. He had assisted in the re- 
moval of the body to the church, and 
was in tears for his friend. 

The throng outside could hear little of 
the mortuary music, but remained quiet 
and bare-headed, waiting to pass the 
catalfalque for a last farewell. Those 
who could reach it, knelt beside the bier 
in’ prayer. 


The Procession to Canessa 


HEN began the procession to Canes- 
sa. Encased in a wooden casket, 
the crystal coffin was drawn through the 
streets by six horses. The straining 
crowds pressed so eagerly forward that 
police and troops had to charge several 
times upon the throngs. Airplanes flew 
overhead. The procession was assem- 
bled in the Plaza Dante, and there rep- 
resentative men _ delivered’ eulogies. 
Homer M. Byington, the American con- 
sul at Naples, spoke for America, and 
dwelt upon the love which those who 
knew him had for Caruso the man. 
Mounted squadrons of Municipal 
Guards in historic full dress uniforms 
and bearing medieval banners formed 
the van of the mourning marchers. Be- 
hind them came the Municipal Band of 
Naples, playing a funerai march. Rep- 
resentatives cf the Municipal services of 
the city followed, the firemen carrying 
floral tributes. Groups of priests and 
Dominican and Franciscan monks with 
bowed heads followed a crucifix bearer. 
A great part of the enormous crowd at 
the Basilica joined in the march to the 
cemetery. There was a_ disgraceful 
quarrel among photographers. and mov- 
ing picture men regarding their claims 
to exclusive rights, but the populace 
never lost its reverential and sorrowed 
mien. 
As it was 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
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when the cortége left the Basilica, twi- 
light was upon Canessa when the vault 
was sealed. Later, it is said, the body 
will be removed to ground reserved for 
“the illustrious dead,” and over the 
grave will be erected a marble monu- 
ment, designed by the sculptor, Cifari- 
ello, who made a death mask of. Caruso 
at the request of the widow. 


Municipality Bears Expense 


Ses municipality bore the expenses of 
the funeral. All business ceased 
during the services and until after the 
body was placed in the vault. The 
crowds wore badges of mourning. Be- 
fore the removal of the body to the Ba- 
silica, which is not far from the Hotel 
Vesuvius, where Caruso. died, the 
throngs which visited the hotel became 
so large that it was found necessary to 
remove the body from the death cham- 
ber to the hall of the hotel, which served 
as a chapel. It soon became a veritable 
flower garden. There the mortal form 
of Caruso lay, in immaculate evening 
dress, his face composed, and wearing, 
in the dim candle light, that faint smile 
with which he went forth into the un- 
knowable. 

Visitors from Rome, Milan, Venice, 
Florence and from abroad came to gaze 
on the immobile countenance that had 
been the very soul of mobility on the 
lyric stage. An early visitor was the 
American consul. Ambassador Richard 
Washburn Child, in the name of Amer- 
ica, sent from Rome a message to Mrs. 
Caruso, expressing “profound grief at 
your loss, which is a loss to the whole 
world.” “America,” his message con- 
tinued, “feels as much as Italy the loss 
of him whose heart and voice were of 
gold. We are at your 
whatever can be done.” 


World Notables Pay Tribute 


ORMER Premier Nitti came to the 
city from his country place to pay 
his respects and pass by the bier. The 
Mayor and the municipal council of Na- 
ples took official action in commemo- 
rating the famous singer, whose death 


disposal for 


was deplored as an irreparable loss to 
Italian art. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the presi- 
dent, Signor de Nicola, in the name of 
the entire chamber, Dr. Capasso, pro- 
fessor of surgery in the University of 
Naples, Deputy Marco Rocco, and 
Signor Anile, under-secretary of Instruc- 
tion, heaped enconiums on the beloved 
tenor. Signor Rosadi, under-secretary 
of Fine Arts, paid similar tribute in a 
telegram to Mrs. Caruso. 

From high and low have come mes- 
sages of condolence to the widow, whose 
fortitude has won for her the greatest 
admiration. The Italian queen sent a 
message of comfort and sympathy. So 
did the prime minister. President Mil- 
lerand of France telegraphed an expres- 
sion of his sorrow. Dowager Queen 
Alexandra of Great Britain communi- 
cated as follows: “Our hearts are pro- 
foundly grieved. With you and your 
people we regret the death of an artist 
who can never be replaced. Our sin- 
cere condolences in this hour of univer- 
sal sorrow.” 


Widow to Remain in Italy 


T is said that Mrs. Caruso intends to 

remain in Italy and bring little 
Gloria up as an Italian, in conformity 
with what would have been the father’s 
wish. She expects to visit America 
soon to settle matters pertaining to the 
estate, and to remove to Italy Caruso’s 
collections and other effects. She and 
others have related only a few addi- 
tional details of Caruso’s last hours. 

- he went to the operation the tenor 
said: 

“T must get well, because I must re- 
turn to the United States to fulfill my 
contract.” 

Just before sinking into coma he said 
to his son, Rodolfo: 
“T feel very ill. 
difficult to escape.” 

Later, as if in sleep, he murmured, 
“Now I can rest.” He never spoke 
again. 


This time it will be 


Caruso Sang to the Last 


ARUSO sang a little almost to the 

last, according to Professor Bastia- 
nelli, one of the medical men who at- 
tended him, even illustrating to the op- 
erating physicians how he burst a blood 
vessel in his throat in Brooklyn. The 
baritone, Montesanto, and the soprano, 
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Scene of Triumphs Draped in 
Mourning in Honor 
of Tenor 


y igsons portico of the Metropolitan 
Opera House was draped in 
mourning on Aug. 4, and the en- 


tire activity of the establishment 
was stopped for twenty-four hours 
in honor of the great tenor whose 
voice for so many years was the 
greatest attraction at the house. 
There was a steady stream of 
mourners past the theater all day 
and countless passers-by stopped 
for a moment to look at the solemn 
black draperies. It is stated that 
many persons stood with bowed 
heads and then crossed themselves. 
Masses were said in many churches 
for the repose of the soul of En- 
rico Caruso, bits of crépe were 
worn by his countrymen and 
phonograph recofds of his voice 
were heard everywhere. Many of 
the stores in New York displayed 
photographs and portraits of the 
singer, and photographers’ win- 
dows containing pictures of him 
were objects of keenest interest 
throughout the city. 
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Hidalgo, who heard him try his voice 
not long ago at Sorrento, said the old 
glory of it was still there. 


For Naples, the most affecting inci- 
dent of its successive days of sorrow 
was when the aged stepmother of 
Caruso came to the hotel Tuesday morn- 
ing, hoping to find the patient mending. 
“How is Enrico?” she asked of a friend 
who met her at the door. The friend, 
unable to answer, burst into tears. 
Understanding his silence, the aged 
woman was led upstairs, where the 
last flicker of Caruso’s life was being 
watched by those who knew it would 
soon be gone. The aged stepmother, 
racked with anguish, remained on her 
knees until the end, going over the same 
prayers again and again. The heart of 
Naples was in those prayers, and the 
Neapolitans feel a particularly keen 
sympathy for this greatly sorrowing 
woman, thus bereft at the very end of 
her days, and in her own grief epito- 














SYMPHONY SAVED 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


Prepare for Regular Season as 


Differences with Union 
Are Settled 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 8.— Differences 
existing between the Minneapolis Or- 
chestral Association and members of the 
local Musicians’ Union that threatened 
the existence of the orchestra have been 
removed, and definite assurance is given 
that the orchestra will open its regular 


season in October. The announcement 
followed a meeting of the Union on Sun- 
day, Aug. 6. 

The dispute, which began with the 
placing of a Minneapolis summer park 
upon the Union’s “unfair list,” was 
settled when the Union voted at its 
meeting to request the national head- 
quarters in New York to rescind this 
action. This was the last difficulty 
which stood in the way of the orchestra’s 
existence. 

Elbert L. Carpenter, president of the 
Orchestral Association, said that prepa- 
rations would at once begin for a full 
season of regular concerts and popular 
engagements with visiting artists. The 
settlement of the dispute has occasioned 
great enthusiasm among symphony sup- 
porters and music lovers in the Twin 
Cities. 

The trouble began in April, when Mr. 
Carpenter announced that _ sixty-five 
members of the Symphony would be en- 
gaged for an eight weeks’ season of out- 
door concerts at a suburban resort. The 
Musicians’ Union took exception to the 
engagement of a non-union band to give 
performances at the same park, and 
withheld permission from members of 
the local union to appear. The matter 
was referred to the national headquar- 
ters and the stand of the local was 
endorsed. 

The Orchestral Association then de- 
clared that no effort would be made to 
finance the orchestra until the difficulties 
were settled. Meetings of the Union 





were held during the spring, and com- 
promises were reached upon other ques- 
tions involving wages and collective 
bargaining. The capitulation of the 
Union on the final point at issue wiped 
out the last obstacle to the continuation 
of the orchestra. Assurance has re- 
peatedly been given that the best of 
relations existed between the association 
and Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, who is 
spending the summer at Orchard Lake. 
The guarantee under which the sym- 
phony is financed has three years yet 
to run. The orchestra season is for 
forty-two weeks. F. L. C. B. 
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2000 Union Musicians 
Quit N. Y. Theaters 
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from the local union. Perhaps they have 
not returned to the same theaters; in 
many cases they may be filling places 
at other houses. But we are having no 
difficulty finding musicians.” 

Although the situation regarding or- 
chestra players has apparently been 
quickly solved by the managers, the 
organists’ strike, which followed imme- 
diately, presented a vexing problem. In 
one instance a theater organist is said 
to have. been offered double his previous 
salary to remain, but he, as well as other 
leading organists, refused employment 
as a substitute for the absent players. 
Some of the picture theaters installed 
reproducing pianos; a few secured the 
services of other organists. Musical 
numbers, arranged for the chorus, and 
operatic excerpts, were given with piano 
accompaniments, and performances 
lacked somewhat the accustomed smooth- 
ness. 

The theatrical business is said to have 
suffered such a depression that a com- 
plete reorganization is necessary. To 
this end a convention of the theatrical 
managers has been called to meet on 
Aug. 15 in New York, when questions of 
labor conditions, railway transportation, 
wages and other important topics will 
be considered. 

The recent suspension of Local 310 
has deprived that organization of its 
national affiliation with the Federation 


of Musicians. Although the desire has 
been expressed by a majority of the 
local’s members that a reconciliation be 
effected, this has not yet been accom- 
plished. There is consequently no par- 
ticipation of the Federation in the con- 
test that is being waged between the 
managers and union musicians. 

A statement issued on Aug. 8 by 
Joseph N. Weber, president of the 
Fedération, was as follows: “Local 310 
was suspended from the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians after flagrant viola- 
tion by that body of the laws of the Fed- 
eration. These violations were not due 
to interference of the Federation in the 
affairs of Local 310. Since that sus- 
pension New York City has been, so far 
as the Federation is concerned, open 
territory and unorganized. Consequently, 
men who come into New York City and 
take positions vacated by members of 
that local are violating no laws of the 
national organization. The Federation 
will not interfere in the dispute of the 
musicians with the managers, nor will 
it interfere with any of its members 
from other locals than New York City 
who do not violate laws of the Feder- 
ation.” 

The union characterizes the theater de- 
velopment as an ousting of the players 
from their positions in disregard of 
existing wage schedules. The proposed 
reduction is represented by the officials 
of the New York local as amounting in 
some cases to 40 per cent of the present 
rate. The degree of efficiency and skill 
required from the musician who works 
in a motion picture or vaudeville theater 
seven days a week, including rehearsals, 
entitles him to more than the $45 to $55 
a week offered, they contend. 

A statement issued recently by Henry 
V. Donnelly, acting secretary of the 
organization, contains the following 
declaration: “We wish it understood that 
the Musical Mutual Protective Union is 
not going on a strike, but that the union 
members have been locked out by the 
theatrical managers. The union is not 
demanding a share in the profits and 
conduct of the business of the managers, 
but is standing firmly for a decent 
American standard of living, as set forth 
by the United States Bureau of Statistics. 
The action of the Managers’ Association 
finds the union united as never before.” 


mizing the grief of the world. 
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LOU TELLEGEN SUES » 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


Actor Seeks Separation from 
Metropolitan Star—Dis- 
pute Over Papers 


The marriage of Geraldine Farrar 
and Lou Tellegen, actor, which came as a 
surprise to the musical world in 1916, 
in view of the singer’s reiterated state- 
ments that she would never marry, is 
threatened with dissolution. Mr. Telle- 
gen’s lawyer is said to have had papers 
in a suit for separation served upon Miss 
Farrar as she stepped from an automo- 
bile in front of her New York home on the 
evening of Aug. 4. Miss Farrar’s law- 
yer categorically denied that any papers 
had been served upon the singer. 

Mr. Tellegen has been at Long Beach 


on a fishing trip for about a month and 
it is said that his wife visited him more 
than once during that time. Shortly 
after her last visit, Mr. Tellegen, it is 
stated, received a letter from her lawyers 
requesting him to call at their offices to 
discuss certain differences. The letter 
is said to have informed Mr. Tellegen 
that in no circumstances was he to ap- 
proach Miss Farrar or to go to the hoyse 
which they have occupied since their 
marriage in 1916, also, that if he would 
advise the lawyer of his present ad- 
dress, Miss Farrar would forward his 
clothes and personal belongings. 

Mr. Tellegen, it is stated, went imme- 
diately to the house in Seventy-fourth 
Street but was unable to gain admit- 
tance, owing to the locks having been 
changed. He did not, however, call upon 
Miss Farrar’s lawyer, but went in- 
stead to his own lawyer. 

Up to the time MUSICAL AMERICA went 
to press, neither Miss Farrar nor her 
lawyer had filed any counter suit nor had 
any definite statement been made by 
them as to what the prima donna’s course 
of action would be, beyond the fact that 
a counter suit would be brought. 
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The Beloved Tenor: 
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Ama the mourners who watched in 
silent grief the passing of Naples’ 
greatest son, attended with observances 
rare even when the potentate has lain 
upon the catafalque, have been those 
who, not always with dry eyes, recalled 
some _ incident, 
some _ scene, in 
Caruso’s life. 
There are brief 
tales which have 


their movement 
in colorful en- 
vironment; short 
stories, consist- 
ing of a quip, a 
flash, an evidence 
of the naive wis- 
dom which illumines the way of the 
great. There are accounts of these per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies which added pi- 
quancy to the character of Caruso. There 
are, too, those recent statements of the 
wounded hero, returned Ulysses-like to 
the shores of his youth, which breathe a 
touching faith in the certainty of fu- 
ture voyages.- All these—the matter of 
a literature yet unpenned—summon back 
momentarily from the untraveled coun- 
try the sunny, simple and great figure 
of a beloved artist. 





* * * 


ARUSO WAS MANNA to the news- 
paper man. He was always good 


for a story, and every reporter relished 
the assignment to meet the vessel on 
which the tenor would arrive in this 
country after his periodic absences. 
Caruso would be found amid his valets 
and trunks, bright and smiling at the 
sight of his interviewers. He would in- 
variably bring out a fund of new stories 
to regale the reporters, and there was 
always something in his remarks that 
would make good copy. 


* * * 


PROPOS OF THE “favorite rdéle,” 
which usually resolves itself into the 


question of the most successful rdle, 
Caruso declared that he had no such 
predilection. Unlike Dalmores (who de- 
clared that he liked them all), the Italian 
tenor once wrote dryly to Maurice Hal- 
person, the New York critic, that he 
was “fond of none of them”—least of all, 
of that he was just about to sing! 


* * * 


HE SINGER WAS rather proud of 
his magnificent jewelry. Indeed it 
was an essential detail in the picture 


of the great Caruso of a few years ago, 
as he sauntered on Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway, carefully tailored and, at one 
period, wearing an inseparable green 
Fedora hat. One night when he was 
wearing his émeralds at the opera, Ed- 
ward L. Bernays remarked that the 
stones were as fine as those of the once- 
famous “Diamond” Jim Brady. “They 
are better,” replied Caruso earnestly, 
“much better!” 


*« * * 


LITTLE MORE than a year ago, 
burglars entered the Caruso man- 
sion at East Hampton, L. I., and escaped 
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Nothing Expressed Caruso’s Genial Laughing Nature Better Than His Cartoons. 


Caricatures of His Friends. 


He Delighted to Employ His Skillful Pencil in 
He Had a Quick and Humorous Eye and the Drawings Here Reproduced by Courtesy of 


Marziale Sisca, President of “La Follia di New York,” from a Book Devoted to This Phase of Caruso’s Activities, Show 
What a Fantastic Line He Sometimes Described. In No. 1 He Gives an Odd Impression of the Faithful William J. Guard, 


Press Representative of the Metropolitan. 
of Spain and the Late Czar Nicholas II. 


Nos. 2 and 3 Are Snapshots at Royalty with Astigmatic Lens: Alfonso 
No. 4 Is Mascagni; No. 5, a Self-Portrait; No. 6, Toscanini; No. 7, Richard 


Strauss; No. 8, Gatti-Casazza Addressing His “Children”; No. 9, Alessandro Bonci; No. 10, Charpentier; No. 11, Caruso 
and Farrar at Rehearsal, and No. 12, Giorgio Polacco 


with jewels valued at close to half a 
million dollars. Mrs. Caruso in great 
trepidation cabled to her husband, who 
was then singing in Havana. By re- 
turn cable came the tenor’s response: 
“Never mind; we’ll get some new ones.” 


* * x 
R. WILLIAM LLOYD, a_ London 
throat specialist, who treated 


Caruso, said that, while he demanded 
huge fees for his concerts, he cared very 
little for money. “I have known him 
refuse $10,000 to sing at a Sunday after- 
noon concert in Albert Hall with the re- 
mark, ‘I am too tired.’ Again I made 
him an offer of $20,000 on behalf of Sir 
Oswald Stoll to sing in London, but he 
refused. ‘Too much money,’ he said, and 
waved the offer aside.” 
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Photo by Keystone View Co. 


The Church of San Francisco di Paolo, Where, in the Royal Basilica Erected by Fer- 
dinand I, the Cbsequies of Caruso Were Conducted While Naples and the World 


Mourned 


ARUSO TOOK PLEASURE in his 

role of Nemorino in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” revived at the Metropolitan in 
January, 1917. It provided opportunity 
for his engaging mischief. His singing 
of the well-known aria, “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” always brought ecstatic ap- 
plause. To cries for repetition he would 
be impervious. He remained sitting mo- 
tionless on the curb of the village “well” 
whither the “business” of the opera 
called him. On one occasion he ‘x- 
plained in English that Gatti did not 
permit encores to be given! After this 
interpolation the piece proceeded. 


* * * 


LBERT REISS, the tenor, used to 

tell about an occasion when Caruso 
jokingly consented to sing for him the 
Serenade offstage of Peppe in “Pag- 
liacci.” Reiss said that there was always 
a notable lack of applause when he him- 
self gave it, and he wished to see whether 
it was because he was singing it badly. 
The superb presentation Caruso gave it 
aroused not a bit more enthusiasm— 
an illustration of what lurks in a name. 
At another time, when de Segurola was 
having some difficulty with his part in 
“Bohéme” because of an indisposition, 
Caruso stood near him in the wings 
and sang the “Coat Song,” while the 
basso contributed the action of the part. 


* * * 


HEN HE WAS TWELVE years old, 

because of a difference with his 
schoolmistress, Caruso wAs removed from 
school and apprenticed to an engineer. 
The drudgery of bending over a 
draughtsman’s board, he confessed in 
later life, was very distasteful to him. 
He wanted to go to sea, and passed his 
happiest time in moments on the wharves 
of Naples, looking out over the blue 
water that was to bear him to future 
conquests! But it was from the draughts- 


man’s board that he acquired the tech- 

nique that afterwards served him in pro- 

ducing those clever caricatures with 

which he amused himself and his friends. 
* * # 


ONFIDENT he was on the road to 

recovery, he spoke gaily to news- 
papermen at Sorrento only a week be- 
fore his death. He was questioned re- 
garding an Egyptian cigarette that he 
was smoking, and responded: “Of course 
I smoke. What! Do you think I am 
sick? Every morning I have my sun 


[Continued on page 4] 
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No Pope or King Ever Mourned 


More, Says Scotti of Friend 


TL 


Cifariello, the Italian sculptor, was 
to make the death mask of Caruso did 
Antonio Scotti realize, as he said, that 
his friend was really gone. 

“It did not seem real,” said Scotti. 
“There were moments when I could not 
believe he was gone. Wait until next 
season at the opera. It is then that the 
people there will realize that they have 
not their father; they have not their 
brother; nobody will smile there next 
season. 

“He was only forty-nine, and a man 
is young at that age. Why should he 
have died with all that life in him and 
with his great heart? 

“T dined with him before he left for 
Italy, and when I said ‘You will be back 
next season to sing better than ever,’ he 
answered, ‘it will take a long time for 
me to get well.’ 

“The whole world mourns for him. No 
man was ever mourned so in all coun- 
tries. If a king had died, if a pope had 
died, it could be no more.” 
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Anecdotes Reveal Characteristics 
of Opera’s Golden-Voiced Singer 
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[Continued from page 3] 





bath, and every afternoon my massage. 
In a week or so I shall begin setting-up 
exercises, but I am not quite up to it 
at present. In the afternoon I also do 
my correspondence, and in the evening, 
if there is nothing on at the little vil- 
lage theater here in Sorrento, I go to bed 
early. Quite a normal life, you see. 
Doctor? I have no doctor. I take care 
of myself, or rather Mrs. Caruso and 
my valet take perfect care of me.” 


¢¢¢\NE NIGHT I dreamed I was dead,” 
he told the interviewers, recount- 


ing an experience of last winter. “It 
was when my illness was at its height. 
I seemed to be buried and, strangely 
enough, could at the same time see my 
bas-relief carved on the top of my tomb- 
stone. It seemed so calm and peaceful 
to be dead—no more suffering. I woke 
up to find Mrs. Caruso looking anxiously 
into my face. I told her that one ex- 
perience beyond the grave would be sufii- 
cient for me for some time, and from 
that moment I have been improving.” 
* * & 


ARUSO WAS FASTIDIOUS in the 
matter of hotel accommodations, and 


this may have accounted in part for his 
early disinclination to make recital tours. 
Upon one occasion the suite reserved for 
him disclosed nothing more commodious 
than a so-called “three-quarter” bed. “I 
will have a double bed!” cried the singer, 
“and, what is more, I wish three mat- 
tresses and fifteen pillows.” These were 
provided. 
* * «* 
URING THE WAR, the tenor was 
most influential in lending aid to 


the cause of the Allies. On one occa- 
sion, returning from a concert tour, he 
greeted his secretary with the demand, 
“Have you bought the war bonds for 
me?” Upon being told that these had 
been purchased to the amount of $10,000, 
the great tenor said, “That is fine.” At 
a War Relief Bazaar for his own coun- 
trymen, in 1916, he auctioned off 
sketches he had made, some of them 
bringing $1,000. In 1918, Caruso an- 
nounced that he would send his auto- 
graph to anyone who sent a stamped 
and addressed envelope to his secretary. 
“But,” he added, “you must also send 
a nice present for the Red Cross, or you 
won’t hear from me!” 





Nothing to Match Caruso’s Lus- 
cious Tone, Said James 


Gibbons Huneker 


TRIBUTE to Enrico Caruso, 

written last winter by the late 
James Gibbons Huneker, when the 
tenor was lying at the point of 
death, was published on Aug. 3 by 
the New York World. In part, Mr. 
Huneker said: 


Enrico Caruso is dead. There 
have been and will be other tenors, 
yet for this generation his memory 
is something sacred and apart. 
It is doubtful if the Metropolitan 
Opera House will again echo such 
golden music as made by his throat 
—that is, doubtful in our time. 
. . + There will not be any criti- 
cal dispute as to Caruso’s place in 
the history of his art. . . . 
have heard tenors from Brignoli so 
fat that he waddled, to the Span- 
iard, Gayarre, from Italo Cam- 
panini to Masini, Nicolini and the 
stentorian Tamagno; no one of 
these boasted the luscious voice of 
Caruso. Some have outpointed him 
in finesse, Bonci; Tamagno out- 
roared him; Jean de Reszke had 
more personal charm and artistic 
subtlety; there have been fierier 
Turiddus and more sympathetic 
Don Josés, but Caruso’s natural 
voice was paved with lyric magic; 
it was positively torrential in its 
golden mellowness. When, in his 
prime, full of verve and un- 
affected gayety—think of “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and “Marta”’—he was 
unapproachable. . . . After all, it 
is a sort of immortality, this rec- 
ord (of Caruso’s), about as vital 
as we may hope for in a universe 
of changeless change. 











SHARP BARGAIN was not out of 
the province of the singer. During 


his recent convalescence in Sorrento, he 
delighted in visiting shops and joking 
with the proprietors. A yachting cap 
which pleased him was priced at 100 
lire. “I’m not an Englishman or an 
American! Have you forgotten I’m a 
Neapolitan?” he replied. ‘Here’s twenty 
lire.” In the end, the storekeeper capit- 
ulated. 
+ * * 


HE COUNTRY LIFE always ap- 
pealed to him. Among the estates 


he left is the large one, “Bellosguardo,” 
near Florence, upon which are great 
vineyards and orchards, as well as fields 
of grain. (There are also marble foun- 
tains and groves inhabited by nightin- 
gales.) His knowledge of details of 
agriculture was very accurate. And his 
native Napoli always remained in 
memory as the land in which he wanted 
to breathe his last. Even just before 
his death, he was planning a happy ex- 
cursion to the country. “I want to do a 
little work with a shovel,” he explained, 
“and set a good example to the folk!” 
* * * 


HE TENOR WAS devoted to his two 
sons, and in particular supervised 


their education very carefully. During 
the war, he was notified of the enlist- 
ment of the elder son, whom he had 
named Rodolfo, after the character in 
“Bohéme,” a congenial réle. He had 
been studying for a naval career at Leg- 
horn, Italy. “Perhaps my other boy will 
be a warrior soon,” said Caruso serious- 
ly, in an interview given at the time. 
“He is a Boy Scout now. Who can 
tell?” lec a 


ARUSO NEVER WORE a laundered 
collar because they chafed his neck, 


according to Constantin J. Sperco, a New 
York importer, and a close friend of 
the singer. His collars were made to 
order at $1.25 each. He had hundreds 
of neckties, none of which cost less than 
$8. His wardrobe was lavish, and was 
one of the things upon which he prided 
himself. 
* * * 
ARUSO was among those who suf- 
fered inconvenience in the San Fran- 


cisco earthquake in 1906. The artist 
was singing with an opera company 
there, and was staying at the old Palace 
Hotel at the time. The ’quake occurred 
in the early morning. Caruso, clad in 
pajamas, made his escape from the 
building, after rescuing first a photo- 
graph of William McKinley, inscribed 
by that President especially for him. 
This was his chief treasure, it seemed. 
There had been mutual admiration be- 
tween the two men before the tragic 
end of McKinley. 
* * * 

N A SHOPPING TOUR, Caruso once 

expressed a desire for a particular 
brand of toilet water, according to an 
anecdote recalled by Mr. Bernays. He 
found, upon inquiry, that only very small 
bottles were at that time in stock. Not 
at all perturbed, he requested a gallon 
—which was wrapped up with some dif- 
ficulty. The tenor took his dignified 
departure, with 2 great parcel. 


ARUSO’S “ATTACK” was tremend- 

ous, especially in his “middle” period. 
He often recounted stories of his early 
vocal training in Italy, and used to tell 
how he had acquired his robust style of 
vocalism. It appears that the great con- 
ductor Lombardi told him shortly after 
his début that he must think of himself, 
when before an audience, as a toreador, 
confronting the natural scepticism of 
his listeners with an onslaught of tone! 
This advice, he said, he always remem- 
bered. a Naa afi 


DEEP-SEATED SYMPATHY for 
the poor was a characteristic ef the 


tenor. On his return to America after 
his Neapolitan villa had been sacked, he 
remarked, “Oh, they were not Reds; 
just poor people. They came to the 
gate and told my farmer they were 
hungry. He gave them some wine and 
something to eat. Then they told every- 
body in Naples, and a mob came back— 
hundreds of them. But this time they 
didn’t wait for the farmer. No, they 
didn’t steal. They just took away all 
the wine. I suppose it was all right; 
they liked my wine.” 


ESPITE HIS NONCHALANCE in 
regard to danger, Caruso was said to 


have been mortally afraid of draughts. 
Upon one occasion, a sudden gust of air 
in a public dining-room, when a window 
behind the singer’s chair was opened, sent 
him without preliminary upon his knees 
under the table! Perhaps he had many 
singing engagements to fulfill at the 
time; at least, he could not be per- 
suaded to come forth before the threat- 
ening breeze had been stopped. Aris- 
ing, he smiled blandly upon the amazed 
élite! ee 


UBLIC INTEREST naturally re- 
sulted in many calculated encounters 


and requests. On a Western concert 
tour, a serious individual in a slouch hat, 
it is said, confronted him upon his re- 
turn to a hotel where he was staying. 
This person bore a long and carefully- 
indited list of “encores” which the great 
Enrico was not to fail in delivering at 
a forthcoming concert. They included 
many outrageously popular ballads. The 
stranger exclaimed that he had invested 
in ten dollars’ worth of tickets, and 
wished to make sure of the quality of 
the entertainment! 
* * * 


NE DAY the representative of a 
voice-reproducing company called 


on the singer to offer him a new ex- 
clusive contract. “Twenty-five thous- 
and dollars just for a new contract,” 
mused Caruso. “And will you let me 
write my own contract? No? Well, see 
this contract.” Caruso pulled over a 
piece of paper and wrote: “For the rest 
of his life Caruso sings only for you.” 


“That wouldn’t be a legal contract,’ 
said the representative. “It’s indetermi 
nate.” 

“Then fifty years,” said Caruso. 

“Twenty-five would be better,” repliec 
the representative. 

“All right, twenty-five years,” repliec 
Caruso, “and never mind bringing that 
$25,000 check. Caruso has confidenc« 
in you.” pa a 


HE TENOR SUFFERED attentior 
at various times from fanatics. Sev- 


eral years ago a person signing himsel/ 
“A Friend,” modestly asked him fo) 
$10,000, in letters sent daily for tw« 
weeks, The arrangements for accepting 
this wee gift were most elaborate. 
Caruso was directed to go to Jamaica 
L. I., some morning at three o’clock, 
bringing the money, and to proceed with 
it through the town until some one 
greeted him with the words, “I am the 
man.” Otherwise, he was to be killed. 
It is said that the tenor paid little at- 
tention to the blackmailer’s eloquence. 


STUDENT RECALLS an interesting 
glimpse of Caruso’s most human 


side. Serving one evening as super “for 
a lark,” when the Metropolitan company 
presented “Faust” in Philadelphia, this 
student happened to stand backstage un- 
der the window of the philosopher’s 
study. Suddenly the face of Caruso was 
thrust forth, to gaze ostensibly on 
earth’s beauties once more before sui- 
cide. In a pause between superb song, 
the tenor gratefully drained a flagon of 
beer proffered by one of the chorus, who 
had been commissioned to bring refresh- 
ment at this very juncture! 





Discovery of Three 


Wills Clouds 


Disposition of Caruso’s Fortune 





$1,000,000 Estate May Be Tied Up by Proceedings in Italy— 
Mrs. Caruso Anxious for Settlement Favorable to Gloria— 
Tenor Left Little Property in America—Earned Vast 
Sums, but Was Liberal Spender 
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HE existence of three wills left by 

Enrico Caruso foreshadows pro- 
tracted legal entanglements, and threat- 
ens to delay for an indefinite period 
the disposition of his estate. According 
to reports from Naples, the last known 
will was executed ten days before the 
tenor’s death. Its terms have not been 
divulged, and it is in the possession of 
Caruso’s attorney in Florence. 


Announcement had previously been 
made of the terms of a will executed at 
Sorrento shortly after the arrival of 
Caruso from America. According to 
this document, Mrs. Caruso was given 
the use of the estate during her life- 
time, with the necessity of making pro- 
visions for Caruso’s step-mother. At 
the death of the tenor’s wife the estate 
was to be divided among Caruso’s chil- 
dren and his brother. 

In 1919, Caruso drew up a will in 
America, at the suggestion of his friend, 
Constantin J. Sperco, New York im- 
porter. This document bequeathed the 
singer’s fortune to his widow, his daugh- 
ter Gloria, two sons, his brother Gio- 
vanni, and his step-mother. This, how- 
ever, has been superseded by the doc- 
uments discovered in Italy. 


Mrs. Caruso Shuns Litigation 


RS. CARUSO, it is said, is desirous 
of having the Sorrento will ac- 
cepted. She is reluctant to become in- 
volved in legal proceedings which would 
result from the interposition of conflict- 
ing claims. The outlook for a speedy 
settlement of the estate is dubious, ac- 
cording to Signor Porzio, former Min- 
ister of Justice in the Italian Cabinet, 
and attorney for Mrs. Caruso and Gloria. 
Unless a will can be found which leaves 
Gloria the major portion of the estate, 
he declared, it is likely that claims would 
be filed by numerous relatives of Caruso, 
including his natural children. The 
Italian law recognizes the rights of all 
natural children. 

It was previously reported from Naples 
that Mrs. Caruso had applied to the 
Italian courts for an order declaring 
Gloria to be sole heir of the singer, with 
only a modest provision for herself. This 
petition was provisionally granted, pend- 
ing the probate of one of the several 
wills. 

Bruno Zirato, secretary of Mr. Caruso, 


who witnessed the New York will, stated 
that it was a brief document prepared 
in the singer’s own handwriting. He 
said he had called Caruso’s attention 
to the necessity of preparing a more for- 
mal document, and did not doubt that 
the tenor had done so upon his arrival 
in Italy. 

Mrs. Caruso has filed application with 
the Italian Foreign Minister asking that 
the Italian Ambassador in Washington 
be instructed to seal the New York resi- 
dence pending the disposition of the 
estate. Mr. Zirato said that no property 
of Mr. Caruso remained in the Hotel 
Vanderbilt, and at the end of the week 
the suite had not been sealed. Caruso’s 
apartment in the Hotel Vesuvius in Sor- 
rento was sealed by authorities to safe- 
guard the private papers of the tenor. 
His property, it is understood, is under 
the jurisdiction of the courts there pend- 
ing a settlement of claims. 


Estate Exceeds $1,000,000 


HILE exact knowledge of Caruso’s 
estate is unobtainable, Italian dis- 
patches place his fortune at 30,000,000 
lire, or $1,263,000 at the present rate of 
exchange. Mr. Sperco, who was familiar 
with Mr. Caruso’s financial matters, 
stated that two years ago the tenor him- 
self estimated his fortune at about 
$1,000,000. He paid a Federal income 
tax of $165,000 last year, and $170,000 
the previous year. His annual earnings 
ao been estimated at upward of $500,- 
According to Mr. Zirato, Caruso had 
very little property in America. He 
never owned real estate here, and the 
summer home at East Hampton, L. L., 
was leased for only six months. Two 
years ago, according to Mr. Zirato, 
Caruso disposed of the securities he held 
in America, with the exception of a small 
block of Liberty Bonds. Upon his de- 
parture for Italy in May, his entire col- 
lection of art works and curios, includ- 
ing the gifts he had received on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the beginning of his professional 
career, were taken with him. A score 
of trunks and packing cases filled with 
his personal treasures went aboard the 
Presidente Wilson. 
Speculation regarding Caruso’s earn- 
ings were in many instances exaggerated, 
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Message of Happiness in Caruso s Song 
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Peoples Unite in Grief at 
Death of Man of Peace— 
Little Italy Laments Its 
Friend and King of Song— 
Hailed by Popular Vote as 
Greatest Living Italian— 
Yearned for Beloved Villa 
He Never Saw Again 





seneennnnim: 


In the following article, Maurice 
Halperson, the veteran New York 
critic and friend of Caruso, ap- 
praises the artist and the man and 
gives intimate glimpses of his per- 
sonality. A previous article by Mr. 
Halperson, describing a visit to the 








“Villa Bellosguardo,’ was pub- 
lished in the issue of June 4 last.— 
Ep. MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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By Maurice Halperson 


BOLT of lightning from a clear 
A sky has fallen in a smiling 
Italian summer landscape, 
and has stricken its proudest and 
noblest tree. Enrico Caruso is dead! 
His song was the delight and 
ecstasy, the hope and comfort, the 
poetry and idealism of our life, a 
message from a better world. A 
world which for several years 
watched the murderous struggle of 
millions with rage and hatred, and 
finally with indifference, is now 
united in grief and mourning for 
this one man of peace. For Caruso 
was a sower of joy, a dispenser of 
the alms of happiness! 


In New York’s “Little Italy” there 
were wild scenes of grief, and a chorus 
of praise to the dead singer: “He was 
the best man that ever lived!” “Caruso 
was a bit of paradise!” “Months ago we 
had decided to buy two good seats for 
his first reappearance, no matter what 
the speculators asked!” “My son sent 
him an ode of praise, and Caruso in re- 


turn sent him five gold eagles!” “My 
daughter grew well again in the hospital 
for which Caruso was never weary of 
singing!” “I had looked forward, when 
he returned to New York, to sending 
him a genuine Neapolitan pizza, baked 
just right, as he liked it!” 

When Caruso appeared at some na- 
tional festival among his own country- 
men, and the band struck up the Italian 
Royal March, “La Fanfara del Re,” it 
seemed no more than right, for the King 
himself could not have received a more 
enthusiastic welcome. I remember that 
at one Italian celebration, paper blanks 
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Gloria Caruso and Her Father, Portraits Depicting the Remarkable Likeness of the 
Child to the Great Tenor 


were distributed to those present with a 
request that everyone write down the 
name of the man whom they considered 
to be the greatest living Italian. In all 
124 of these blanks were distributed; 
some put down the name of King Victor 
Emmanuel, a few votes went to D’An- 
nuncio, Marconi, Mascagni, and Puccini— 
but ninety-seven bore the name of Enrico 
Caruso. He was “the greatest Italian,” 
— d’Italia, the pride of his native 
and! 


Singing Was Second Nature 


WAS always a pessimist concerning 

Caruso’s reappearance on the stage; 
but I did hope that a few years at least 
would still be granted to him, a few years 
of rest, of placid enjoyment. How he 
yearned to return to his beloved “Villa 
Bellosguardo”! He was never to see it 
again, for his advisers first wished to 
try the curative effects of his own glow- 
ing Neapolitan sun, and there the blow 
fell. Let us be thankful at least, that 
his dearest wish was fulfilled: that it 
was given him to die in his own sunny 
Italian land. And who knows what tor- 
tures his sudden death may have spared 
him. Caruso practised his art with 
enthusiasm: singing for him was an 
essential, it was second nature, necessity. 
Perhaps he might have failed completely, 
if the sweet solace of song had been 
entirely denied him. ; 

Years ago I had made up my mind to 
write Caruso’s biography; but Caruso 
did not seem to relish the idea. “A bio- 
graphy? Why? To please whom?” The 
great singer was not fond of being 
caught at his work. Perhaps, because 
he was by nature somewhat reserved, 
and on occasion—who knows what his 
experience may have been—was mis- 
trustful. Or it may be that the me- 
chanism of his own vocal apparatus was 
a secret to himself. He had no idea how 
the tone which he sent forth was pro- 
duced. He did not know how it was to 





Photo by Central News Photo Service, N. ¥. 
The Last Picture of Caruso Taken in America, Showing the Tenor, His Wife and 
Daughter Gloria at the Rail of the Presidente Wilson as They Departed for Italy 


be projected; he merely sang as the bird 
sings whose lay flows smoothly and per- 
fectly from his throat. When I insisted, 
he at last answered; “I have it! The 
phonograph records shall be my bio- 
graphy and they will be biography 
enough.” 

Caruso, despite his genial gifts was a 
hard worker; he was no Neapolitan laz- 
zarone. A sense of duty and endeavor 
was his guiding star. Not alone every 
new role, but every stage appearance was 
a source of doubt, of excitement, and of 
worry to him. He dreaded stepping on 
the stage, and it was just this fact which 
gave his art the charm of eternal novelty, 
which made routine impossible. He 
looked forward to singing a new role 
with the timidity of a young bride. It 
was a mixture of expectation and of 
fulfilment, of sorrow and joy. For a 
whole day before the performance, as 
a rule, he was nervous, easily irritated, 
at times almost insupportable; and be- 
fore a performance it was dangerous to 
speak to him. But when the dreaded 
role or number was done with, when his 
work had been admired in all its wonder- 
ful perfection, then his naive artist soul 
was filled with a comfort, a self-satisfac- 
tion, a plenitude of joy which bubbled 
over into veritable youthful extrava- 
gance. Then we would have some of 
those caprices and humorous outbreaks 
which Caruso liked to indulge in when 
called before the curtain at the close of 
an act, and which have caused so much 
amusement, and not infrequently have 
called forth severe reproof. It was no 
lack of respect, but merely a discharge 
of electricity which had gathered in the 
artist’s breast. He could not help him- 
self. This is mereky another proof of 
the fact that we cannot separate the 
artist from the man. 


A Helping Hand for Beginners 


IS colleagues, even the least impor- 

tant among them, found in him an 
amiable, self-sacrificing friend. Caruso 
was never a contributor to the luxuriant 
output of operatic gossip, his sympathies 
were always with those who were abused 
and persecuted, and in their defence, he 
could, at times, be quite outspoken. He 
lent the aid of his great art to many of 
his associates, especially beginners, and 
helped them out of their difficulties. A 
new Aida with a sonorous, bell-like voice 
would make her début, and lo arid behold, 
Caruso would delight the audience with 
the fullest deployment of his tone; but 
a few days later a small, delicate Gilda 
would sing in a mezza-voce vibrating 
with excitement, and her partner, 
Caruso, as the frivolous Duke of Mantua, 
would tone down his organ to suit the 
lesser tonal fullness of the other singer. 
No wonder that all loved and honored 
him. His charity was open-handed, and 
he loved to do good by stealth. He was 
always genuinely annoyed when a re- 
porter discovered some one of his chari- 
table actions and gave it universal pub- 
licity. 

Will Caruso have a successor, as 
though he were the president of a na- 
tional bank or the judge of a night court? 
Let all the tenors come and sing for us, 
their song will please and elevate, but 
none of them will take Caruso’s place! 
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“The Phonograph Records 
Shall Be My Biography,” 
Texor Declared—Charm of 
Novelty in His Art—Self- 
Sacrificing 1: Friendship— 
Great Love of Gloria Illu- 
mined His Work—A Mem- 
ory of “Belloszuardo” 


T this time it seems natural to think 
of the innocent little creature who 
was the joy and pride of the great 


singer’s last years. Little Gloria, her 
father’s very image. The daughter of 
this greatest of all vocal artists will have 
heard her father’s voice only at that 
age during which the voice of father 
and mother is always the dearest. 
Gloria! <A providential name, and one 
which hits the nail on the head, for 
Caruso’s glory will survive him. 

When Caruso sang the moving ro- 
mance of the doomed Eleazar, this song 
of songs of a father’s love, and sang it 
in a manner that touched every heart, it 
always seemed to me as though the smil- 
ing face of his child was visioned in the 
singer’s fancy. He was so proud of his 
child. Laughingly he would praise her 
singing, whose sweetness he declared, 
was already noticeable. Would she in- 
herit her father’s voice? Neither of his 
two sons, although their mother is still a 
famous singer, had a note in his throat. 
Gtoria, Gloria, that was something quite 
different! And then he told me how mu- 
sical the baby was—when she cried she 
would always progress directly to the 
fifth after her voice had struck the tonic 
(by the fifth he meant the dominant, one 
of the pillars of our tonal harmony). 


Song Heard in Moonlight 


RT has veiled her face ind we weep. 
Wherever music is made the flag 
hangs at half-mast, for Caruso’s song 


kissed away the grey monotony of the 
everyday from the souls of millions, 
and led their spirits to higher re- 
gions. It is not so long ago since 
I described my visit ta Caruso in 
his Italian Tusculum, the “Villa Bel- 
losguardo,” in MusicAL AMERICA. The 
evening before my departure, walking in 
the garden of this paradise on earth by 
moonlight, I heard the voice of my 
amiable host from the balcony, where, 
for himself alone, he was singing 
Mario’s “Romance” from the last act of 
“Tosca,” that pathetic farewell to a life 
which seemed so eminently worth while. 
And the words of the song ended with a 
sob: “I must die—and yet I have never 
loved life so much as now!” It sounded 
so moving, it appealed so strongly to the 
heart, just as when Casals makes the 
A-string of his ’cello sing some noble me- 
lodic line. And I feel and know, and all 
will understand me, as though with Ca- 
ruso something rarely beautiful, some- 
thing precious, had passed from the 
world—the flowers, the twittering of the 
birds, the gentle zephyr, the happy 
laughter of childhood! 
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Tenor’s Brother-in-Law Sailed 
for Naples 
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OMEYN BENJAMIN, brother of 
Mrs. Enrico Caruso, sailed for 
Naples on the liner France on Aug. 4 to 


join his sister in her bereavement. Up 
to the time of sailing he had received 
no direct communication from her. Be- 
fore leaving Mr. Benjamin stated that 
undue emphasis had been given to the 
estrangement between Mrs. Caruso and 
her father, Park Benjamin, Sr., which 
resulted from her marriage to the tenor. 
Shortly after the marriage, he said, Mr. 
Benjamin had invited his daughter and 
her husband to visit him. Mrs. Caruso 
responded that she would be glad _ to 
have her father call at her home, but 
would not make the first visit. 

Park Benjamin, Jr., another brother 
of Mrs. Caruso, corroborated the story 
that his father had no ill feeling toward 
Mrs. Caruso or her husband. “There 
has always been a false impression re- 
garding their estrangement,” he said. 





[Continued on page 6] 
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Approve Scholarships or School as Memorial 





Caruso’s Friends and Admirers Consider Appropriate Monument—Tenor Credited with Inten- 
tion to Build School for Poor Students in America, and Plan for Memorial of National 
Proportions on Similar Lines Meets with Wide Acceptance—Dr. Antonio Stella Heads 
Temporary Committee Organized by Sons of Italy—Will Invite Prominent Americans 
and Tenor’s Associates to Co-operate 
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66 OW can we erect a fitting 
H monument to this man?” 
Inspired by sincere feelings 
of regret and the desire to honor 
the memory of the artist whose song 
it was a privilege to hear, many 
framed this question. With the ac- 
ceptance of the sad fact that Caruso 
nad looked his last upon his beloved 
Naples, that the regal tenor would 
be hero of no more Metropolitan 
nights, came the wish to pay him a 
tribute that would endure. The 
week brought forth many sugges- 
tions and in some cases concerted 
action was decided upon, but the 
question of what form a memorial 
of national proportions would ulti- 
mately take is necessarily still an 
open one, and should be left open 
until all men and women of author- 
ity and standing, who are willing t6 
join in the’ movement, have been able 
to give voice to their opinions and 
are afforded the opportunity of unit- 
ing their endeavors with a definite 
object in view. 


A suggestion that at once seized the 
imagination came quickly enough from 
Italian-American quarters. This was 
that a bust of the tenor should be pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Opera on the 
opening night of the season, with the 
request that it be accorded a permanent 
place in the foyer of the house that 
formed the scene of so many notable 
events in Caruso’s career. There are 
two movements with such a purpose in 
view, but doubtless these will be brought 
into alignment without much difficulty. 
The idea of rival strivings in the same 
direction is too incongruous to prevail. 
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United States to Perpetuate Indian 
Music Through Phonograph 


_ WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—By sing- 
ing the songs of his people in their = 
own language into a phonograph, = 
Rosendo Vargas, now employed in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs here, 
a member of the Taos Indians of 
New Mexico, has been assisting 
the Smithsonian Institution to re- 
cord these for preservation in the : 
archives of the institution. The =: 
songs include samples of. every =: 
kind of singing known to these In- 
dians. One of them is termed sim- 
ply “A Going Song,” since it is 
sung as the Indians walk along, 
when they go out to work in their 
fields, to catch their horses, and on 
like occasions. 

The songs savor of the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, and reflect 
the inner thoughts of a people at 
a high stage of cultural develop- 
ment and who lived in a peculiarly 
beautiful country. The material 
also shows a high development of 
the language, which is complicated 
in the extreme and capable of ex- 
pressing intricate thought. Some 
of the words are very long and the 
composition gives shades of mean- 
ing which are often difficult to 
translate into English. 
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But the presentation of this bust, al- 
though quite significant and appropriate, 
and decidedly appealing, is but a small 
affair, as certain of its sponsors realize, 
measured by what the many have in 
mind concerning a more elaborate me- 
morial. Visions of towering obelisks 
of wonderful statues are naturally con- 
jured up, but it is something that will 
tower through time rather than space 
that the friends and admirers of the 
tenor are advocating. The idea that has 
found acceptance, that is to be urged 
with all possible emphasis, is that which 
has for its basis the endowment of schol- 
arships or the creation of a conserva- 
tory. 


Caruso Pointed the W ay 


O quality of the lost Caruso stood 

out so strongly among his manly at- 
tributes as the characteristic generosity 
that prompted him to many kindly deeds. 
He would always stoop from his emi- 
nence to help a lame dog over a stile; 
in other words, to render assistance to 
those who had to’ suffer and struggle on, 
handicapped by lack of means. His 
character in life points to the means by 
which he may be honored in death: the 
founding of a group of scholarships or 
the building of a school of music where- 
by talented young musicians without 
means may be trained in their chosen 
art. Such a plan would be in line with 
the intention credited to Caruso, shortly 
before he died, to create in the United 
States a great conservatory for the edu- 
cation of especially worthy aspirants 
who would otherwise be unable to ob- 
tain the highest instruction in their pro- 
fession. The form of scholarships or 
conservatory, however, is a matter for 
much discussion by the responsible com- 
mittee who will take charge of the fund 
to which many are eager to subscribe. 
Suggestions have been made that Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA should unite the various 
groups working with a permanent me- 
morial in view. MuSsICAL AMERICA is 
prepared to serve in every possible way 
and will be ready to co-operate with all 
who desire to pay fitting tribute to the 
memory of Caruso. 

While there was much discussion of 
possible plans for a permanent memo- 
rial, only one actual organization took 
form in New York during the week. This 
organization was effected by the Order 
of the Sons of Italy, a national society 
of Americans of Italian origin with 
headquarters in New York. A tempo- 
rary committee was appointed at a meet- 
ing of the Order, to take charge of ar- 
rangements for a memorial foundation. 
Dr. Antonio Stella, personal physician to 
Caruso, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee, which has its headquarters at 
Room 4007, Woolworth Building. A 
permanent committee is to be organ- 
ized, including prominent Americans, 
Americans of Italian origin, and asso- 
ciates of Caruso in the opera, and prom- 
inent citizens are being invited to serve 
on this committee. Dr. Stella stated 
that the project in view was an ambi- 
tious one and would seek to make the 
United States pre-eminent in music. The 
matter of free scholarships and of op- 
portunities for training by renowned 
European artists for talented young 
Americans is being considered. 

Stefano Miele, supreme master of the 
Order, and secretary of the temporary 
memorial committee, said it was the in- 
tention of the Order merely to take the 
initiative in the matter, leaving it to 
the permanent committee, which is to 
represent all classes in America inter- 
ested in honoring the memory of the 
greatest of tenors, to work out the de- 
tails. Mr. Miele was personally of the 
opinion, however, that the best form of 
a memorial might be the scholarship or 
school, in line with Caruso’s own idea. 


Two Funds for Busts 


HE Italian Musical League met on 

the evening of the day of the sing- 
er’s death, and adopted resolutions to 
honor him in two ways. Caruso was 
honorary president of the League, and 
had contributed to its support. It was 
decided in the first place to have a re- 


quiem mass, without music, at the 
Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
in the Bronx, on the day marking the 
period of one month from his death. In 
the second place, it was decided to raise 
a subscription of $3,000 for a bronze 
bust of the singer, to be presented to the 
Metropolitan. Opera House on the open- 
ing night of the season, and placed per- 
manently in the foyer. A. Bimboni, 
vocal teacher, who is president of the 
League, said it was not the idea of the 
League to make this bust a memorial of 
national significance such as_ that 
planned by the Sons of Italy. Rather 
would it be an immediate tribute paid 
at the opening of the opera season. The 
League, he said, would .be glad to give 
its moral support to the larger plan. At 
the same time the Italian morning news- 
paper, Jl Progresso, began to raise funds 
for a similar bust, to be presented to the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the open- 
ing night of the season. The two move- 
ments were still separate and distinct 
at the end of the week. 

The tendency towards sporadic move- 
ments led George Maxwell, head of the 
New York branch of G. Ricordi & Com- 
pany, of Milan, to deprecate what he 
considered too great haste in the whole 
matter. 

“In Italy,” he said, “they will go slow- 
ly, and when they finally do something, 
it will be the best. You know what a 
statue, for instance, done by the fore- 
most sculptor in Italy, would be; and 
you know what a statue done by the 
leading Italian-American sculptor would 
be. In this country we should be cau- 
tious, proceeding slowly enough to do 
something worthy of the dignity of so 
great an artist. We should avoid a 
rushed, cheap affair.” 


Look for American Movement 


T was the opinion of prominent Italian 

citizens of New York that the initia- 
tive in the matter of a memorial should 
properly come from American sources, 
rather than from Italian-American 
sources. Dr. Luigi Roversi, a _ close 
nersonal friend of the singer, expressed 
this idea. Marziale Sisca, editor of La 
Follia, and also a close friend of Caruso, 
observed that there was danger in so 
many projects coming to nothing, and 
suggested that they be consolidated bv 
MusIcAL AMERICA, which he said could 
crystallize opinion, bringing out the pre- 
dominating idea of all the movements. 
Vincent Giordano, publisher of the New 
York Bolletino della Sera, said that a 
representative committee of prominent 
music patrons, musicians, Italians, civic 
authorities, and others should be called 
together. 

From the many interviews, letters, and 
telegrams obtained from prominent mu- 
sicians and citizens of New York, it 
seems apparent that the prevailing opin- 
ion is in favor of the endowment of a 
group of scholarships, or of a conserva- 
tory of music, by means of which poor 
students of talent could acquire the best 
training in their chosen field. It was 
said at the office of the Chamberlain of 
the City of New York that he would be 
very glad to co-operate in a movement 
for a suitable national memorial, but 
would be unable to take any action until 
his return from his vacation. Through 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer Mayor Hylan 
had earlier in the week expressed a will- 
ingness to co-operate on behalf of the 
city in such a movement. 

A movement for a memorial by the 
Italians of Philadelphia is reported from 
that city. 


Opinions of Singers 


ME. LOUISE HOMER, telegraph- 

ing to MusIcAL AMERICA from Lake 
George, said: “Any form of commemo- 
ration would be appropriate hut perhaps 
an endowment for the education of 
young singers would be the best.” 

All of the artists who were approached 
for an expression of opinion were en- 
tirely in favor of a memorial, but in 
general were doubtful as to the best 
form for the memorial to take. 

“Need I say,” John McCormack wrote. 
“how thoroughly in sympathy with, and 


how honored I should be to co-operat 
in any movement towards an interna- 
tional memorial for our dead king and 
my dear friend.” 

Josef Hofmann also expressed himselt 
as whole-heartedly in favor of the move 
ment. 


PERCY GRAINGER said: “I would favor 
an international memorial to the memory) 
of Enrico Caruso if that memorial took 
the form of free scholarships to gifted 
musicians, whether singers, instrumen- 
talists, composers, conductors. Carus 
is famous as a man of generous heart no 
less than as an unsurpassed. vocalist, and 
I feel that any memorial to such a man 
should echo his generosity and become a 
tangible benefit to student musicians, and 
through them to the art of music. To be 
truly international in its application | 
feel that, preferably, such scholarships 
should be applied locally in each coun- 
try; that the funds raised in America 
should be applied to native-born Ameri- 
can musicians; those raised in Italy to 
native-born Italians.” 
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“Caruso was the finest man I have ever 
known. He was kind and sympathetic, 
and had a big heart.” Mr. Benjamin 
said he had received word that his sister 
and Gloria were in good health. 

Mrs. William Genney of Plainfield, 
N. J., and Mrs. Frederick W. Goddard, 
sisters of Mrs. Caruso, also expressed 
their profound sympathy. “We all grew 
to love Mr. Caruso,” said the former. 
“His charm was irresistible. My sister’s 
birthday and her wedding anniversary 
came so close together that we have al- 
ways celebrated them together. This 
year we have to send condolences and 
sympathy instead of congratulations.” 


Son Waits in New York 


Enrico Caruso, Jr., son of the tenor, 
who has been attending Culver Military 
Institute at Culver, Ind., came to New 
York on receipt of the news of his 
father’s death and awaited instructions 
from Italy at the family suite in the 
Vanderbilt Hotel. Young Caruso, who 
is seventeen years old, was on his way 
to Chicago as a member of a student 
committee in charge of an exhibition pre- 
sented by the Academy at the Chicago 
Pageant of Progress. A telegram inter- 
cepted the train at Plymouth, Ind., and 
he immediately returned to Culver. He 
displayed evidences of a severe shock 
and was under the care of Bruno Zirato, 
his father’s secretary. 
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Find Three Wills 
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according to Mr. Sperco, who attended 
to many of the tenor’s financial matters. 
The singer spent his money freely, he 
said, and paid $300,000 for the furnish- 
ings of his suite in the Hotel Vanderbilt 
alone. He had 200 pairs of shoes and 
200 suits of clothes, a rare collection of 
gold coins, and specimens of antique pot- 
tery and vases. 


Received $2,500 a Night 


66 S for his getting $5,000 a night 

for singing at the Metropolitan, I 
can deny that absolutely,” declared Mr. 
Sperco. “I used to get his check from 
the management and take it to him my- 
self, and the most I ever saw it made out 
for was $2,500.” 

Caruso’s contract for his phonograph 
records provided a guarantee of $150,000 
a year on a ten per cent royalty basis, 
and the income from the sales frequently 
doubled the amount of the guarantee. 

For operatic appearances outside of 
the United States, Caruso received far 
more than he did here, the record for 
one performance being reached at Ha- 
vana in 1920, when he received $10,000. 
This mark is said to have been ap- 
proached by his earnings in Mexico, Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. His in- 
surance carried in American companies 
is said not to exceed $100,000. 

Caruso did his own bookkeeping, hav- 
ing a private cabinet for his accounts. 
His books were methodical and were kept 
with extreme minuteness, containing 
even a record of the opera tickets he gave 
to his friends for Metropolitan perform- 
ances. His benefactions to impecunious 
artists were considerable, and his suite 
was continually visited by a stream of 
persons seeking assistance. According 
to his intimate friends, they seldom went 
away empty-handed. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The announcement of Caruso’s sudden 
death after an operation in Sorrento 
came as a great shock, as I had only a 
few days before received by radiogram 
a most encouraging message from him in 
which he sent me his best regards and 
kind salutations. At the same time, I re- 
ceived from Mme. Viafora, the distin- 
guished prima donna and vocal teacher, 
who is now in Italy, another radiogram 
that she had found him in wonderful 
health and spirits. 


Let me candidly confess that I had not 
shared the optimistic views with regard 
to Caruso’s condition that had been from) 
time to time given out by his family, his 
friends and press agents, my reason for 
this being my knowledge that he was in 
pretty bad snape when he was stricken. 

I recall one night particularly when 
with some artist friends I was supping 
at Del Pezzo’s, a_ well-known Italian 
restaurant on West Thirty-fourth Street, 
when Caruso, who was accustomed to go 
there with his friends Scotti, Scog- 
namillo and others, came in. He had 
just been through a performance of 
“Pagliacci,” which, though many may 
not know it, is very trying and in which 
he always put his whole soul and energy. 
He seemed greatly exhausted and said 
in Italian, “I am all in.” His friends 
almost pushed him up the stairs to the 
private room where he used to sup with 
his party. 

In the excitement and sorrow occa- 
sioned by the death of what is probably 
the greatest singer the world has ever 
known or will ever know, it is difficult 
for me to review his career. 

It had come to my knowledge, that one 
of the most distinguished physicians in 
New York some time ago stated that 
Caruso had been unable to secure certain 
life insurance because he was inclined 
to consumption and with that he had 
other complications, so that his robust 
nature was apparent rather than real. 

The last time I met him personally 
was when he was in the office of your 
paper and he explained to me how he 
came to get married. 

* oK « 

At the head of the table in the main 
saloon sat Pavy, captain of the good 
ship St. Anna, which later was tor- 
pedoed and went down in the Mediter- 
ranean during the war. It was a merry 
party which gathered around him. They 
were all making for Naples. Among 
them I recall Professor Jastrow, Jr., the 
celebrated Egyptologist, whose monu- 
mental works on the Babylonian hiero- 
glyphics, the deciphering method of 
which he had discovered, have historic 
value. Opposite him sat Professor 
Clarke of Pennsylvania University, an- 
other celebrated Assyrian scholar. 

They were going to a meeting of 
savants at Athens. There were also a 
principal of a prominent school and his 
wife, a couple of well-known newspaper 
men with their wives, a French curé, a 
very bright and charming young Ameri- 
can girl with her governess on a tour of 
the south of Europe which was to extend 
to Egypt. 

The conversation had turned to things 
in the United States, particularly with 
reference to art, music and literature. 
The general note was one of deprecia- 
tion. Suddenly the captain, a very 
charming and hospitable man, in the full 
vigor of his health, which was attested 
by his bright, blue eyes and high com- 


plexion, broke in with, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I cannot keep quiet any 
longer. It seems to me that I know more 


of your own country than you do. I 
have always had a love for music and 
so perhaps I have paid more attention 
to that subject than most seafaring men. 
Then, too, I have the friendship of the 
editor of a well-known musical paper, 
who has made several trips with me, 
with his family. If I contrast the 
musical conditions of Europe, even in 
Italy, with which I am well acquainted, 
with those in the United States, I think 
that nowhere is there such a wonderful 
appreciation of music, even of the best, 
as there is in your own country. It 
will not be many years, in my opinion, 
before the United States will lead in its 
appreciation of music with its compos- 
ers, as it already leads, as probably most 
of you do not know, in the wonderful 
musical instruments which it produces.” 

This incident came to my mind when 
I read a report in the New York Times 
of an address that a certain Archibald 
T. Davison of Harvard University re- 
cently made under the auspices of Com- 
munity Service in Boston, in which he 
stated that we are not a musical nation, 
though he placed the fault largely upon 
those who provide the music for us. 
Incidentally however, Mr. Davison made 
one good point when he paid his respects 
to the value of folk music. 

It is not true that we are not a musi- 
cal nation. In the first place, we know 
that 40 per cent of our population is of 
foreign birth or descent. If these people 
came from nations that are musical, 
we must eliminate at once the 40 per 
cent, certainly so far as their folk- 
songs are concerned, and when we con- 
sider that at least 25 per cent of -the 
foreign population are of German birth 
or origin and another large percentage 
of Italian birth or origin, we realize at 
once, from this point of view alone, that 
the charge is unfounded. 

If Mr. Davison had stated that there 
is a general predilection for melody and 
that it is only the very cultured few that 
take any interest whatever in_intel- 
lectunl music, he would have told the 
trnth, but that truth would be just as 
applicable to the foreign nations as it 
is to ourselves. 

If the people in this country are so 
unappreciative of good music, how is it 
that we have been enabled to lead the 
world not only in our expenditures for 
music, musical education, musical in- 
struments—for we spend more than all 
the rest of the world put together, the 
sum now being nearly 900 millions a 
year? How is it that we have been en- 
abled to lead the world with our musical 
industries which scarcely existed a hun- 
dred years ago, for we Americans make 
the finest pianos, organs, mandolins, 
guitars, harps, band instruments? And 
it is we Americans who have produced 
those extraordinary mechanical instru- 
ments, the player piano and the talking 
machine. 

With scarcely an exception, we have 
a larger number of symphony orchestras 
and on the whole of better quality than 
they have in Europe. We certainly give 
better opera at the Metropolitan than 
they do anywhere in Europe. While we 
have some excellent chamber music, we 
are behind the French in this. That is 
admitted. 

With regard to the giving of oratorio 
and church music generally, there we are 
behind the English. But why?  Be- 
cause of the Calvinistic dislike in this 
country of music in any form, which 
comes to us from the old Puritan days 
when in their chapels they wouldn’t have 
a musical instrument, as history tells us. 

In all countries, the majority of the 
people prefer the simpler forms of music, 
the old ballads, the dance tunes, for 
the plain reason that just as a child 
must crawl before it can stand, stand 
before it can walk and walk before it 
can run, so it is musically. 

It is, however, only those who know 
the conditions even a few decades ago, 
who realize the vast strides we have 
made in our appreciation of good music, 
which may also be of the popular kind. 
They appreciate the development of the 
extraordinary number of bands, orches- 
tras, singing societies and chora] so- 
cieties, operatic and other musical assec- 
ciations. The women’s musical clubs of 
the United States have to-day something 
like 150,000 members. Their organiza- 
tions encourage a better class of music 
everywhere. They give musical enter- 
tainments with distinguished artists, to 
which the general public is welcome on 
the payment of the usual fees. This 
country is the El Dorado of the travel- 
ing artist. 

True, we have not as many opera 
houses as Germany, but in most of these 


German houses the performances are of 
such a low grade that not long ago 
Richard Strauss urged several of the 
cities to join together to give opera so 
that it might be decent. Those who have 
heard opera in some of the German 
smaller cities have no doubt marveled at 
the ability of the audiences to listen to 
singers who are persistently out of tune 
with the orchestra. 

They have a great deal of opera in 
Italy, it is true. Some of it is fine, but 
nearly all of it is devoted to the Italian 
composers from Verdi to date with some 
occasional outbursts of Wagner. 

Had Mr. Davison a constructive mind, 
he would have studied the question and 
endeavored to get at the facts. As it is, 
I am afraid to say his knowledge of the 
musical conditions of the United States 
is evidently derived from some of the 
cabarets he has attended in New York. 
Had he attended the Stadium concerts 
and those given at Columbia University 
he would have noticed the appreciation 
by large audiences of good music. If 
he hails from Boston, I don’t wonder 
at his attitude, for Boston has never been 
musical, though it has produced some 
great musicians and eminent composers 
and has thousands of worthy and am- 
bitious music students. Boston has al- 
ways been more devoted to literature 
than to music and the arts. 

The tendency of a certain type of 
American to decry his own country is 
just as reprehensible as a tendency of 
some Americans to unduly exalt it. 
When we realize what our forefathers 
had to accomplish in the way of clearing 
the land, establishing railroads and 
canals, instituting municipal, state and 
national government, working out school 
systems, opening up mines, not to speak 
of the struggles in former years with 
the Indians and wild animals and the 
adventure into new lands, all within 
really but a few decades, it is astonish- 
ing that we have done so much in the 
way of the cultural influences. 

Naturally, during the formative 
period we had to depend upon the old 
world largely for our music, our art, our 
music teachers, but the time of our 
artistic independence has arrived and to- 
day we can stand on our own feet, 
though few as yet realize it, and 
we can do this, just as the time came 
when we declared our political, later in- 
dustrial and finally financial independ- 
ence, for we now are able to loan money 
to the whole world instead of borrowing 
from it, while Wall Street trembled when 
the Bank of England raised its discount 
rate. 

Had Mr. Davison stated that with all 
the progress we made our government 
as yet is without a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, that we have no National Conser- 
vatory of Music, but that worst of all, 
we are so obsessed with the foreign 
craze that thousands of our young people 
are forced to go to Europe not alone 
for a musical education, but because 
they cannot hope to succeed unless they 
come with the hall-mark of foreign ap- 
proval and an unpronounceable name. 

* * * 


You may recall that I suggested some 
time ago that possibly through the in- 
fluence of music the nations might come 
together, though I also stated that no 
doubt there would be many who would 
consider such a suggestion as made by a 
lunatic in view of the tendency to rush 
the nations to bankruptcy through the 
tremendous burden imposed by mili- 
tarism. 

The thought had come to me because 
some time ago in a large plant in West 
Virginia, I heard some twenty-five hun- 
dred working people, men and women, 
sing. They told me that there were some 
thirty different nationalities in that 
crowd, many of whom did not speak or 
understand the English language. Yet 
they had learned to sing “My Country, 
’Tis of Thee” and they sang well. 

There I could see and hear the power 
of music to bring us together, to human- 
ize us, to uplift us, and above all, its 
power to Americanize us—that is, under- 
standing by the word American that it 
stands for something beyond repressive 
laws and the abrogation of personal 
liberty. 

In this connection, it certainly is of 
interest to know that a Frenchman has 
a plan of universal language in music. 
His international Lingua Franca is 
based on names of notes and is dedi- 
cated to the League of Nations. This 
Frenchman, M. Sudre, of Bayonne, 
France, has published recently in Paris 
a brochure in which he demonstrates that 
hereafter mankind might well dispense 
with all grammars and dictionaries and 
substitute for the present cumbersome 
languages a simple utilization of the 
seven musical notes. 
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Even the Little Fishes, the Eels and the 
Frogs Are Musical When One’s Na- 
ture Is So Attuned to the Harmonies 
of Life as That of Gianni Viafora, 
Who Now Has Filed the Torridities of 
Gotham for a Breezier Locale at Long 
Lake in the Adirondacks. There He 
Intends to Taste Again the Joys of 
the Angler, Hence the Sketch of Him- 
self in the Boots and Speckled Shirt. 
His Bait, Apparently, Is Responsible 
for Some Derisive Polyphony. 





So you see the idea of music as a 
means to wipe out the horrible antago- 
nisms of race and religion is not such a 
Utopian dream after all. We know its 
power in the individual home. We know 
its power in the church service. We 
know its power in our pleasure and rec- 
reation. We know its power to rouse 
political and even military enthusiasm. 
So why should it not then be the means 
of making people feel that after all we 
are humans destined to live together on 
this planet, whether we like it or not? 

At any rate, something must be done 
besides disarmament, something must be 
done to cause the people to cease to hate 
one another because they live on differ- 
ent sides of a river or an ocean. The 
day must come when the forces of de- 
struction will be developed to such an 
extent that the problem will be squarely 
before us: is humanity going to destroy 
itself or will it seek to save itself by 
departing from the. habits, the methods, 
the cruelties used by man in his savage 
state when every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor and the struggle 
for food was bitter? 

+ * * 

The New York Tribune is considerably 
exercised as to who is paying for the 
various free concerts for the people in 
which Mayor Hylan is featured as the 
prominent star, though it is understood 
that he will neither sing nor play an 
instrument. Hereby hangs a story. 

While the last election for the mayor- 
alty was on, your editor was present at 
a luncheon at the Manhattan Club with 
Congressman (now Commissioner) Hul- 
bert, Judge Hylan and Mr. Craig, now 
controller. Your editor told Judge Hylan, 
much to his surprise, that he would be 
elected and gave as his reason that 
whenever the press united to abuse any 
one man, it always managed to elect 
him, this being characteristic of New 
York politics. 

He took the opportunity to endeavor 
to interest the future mayor in the 
value of free music for the people, the 
improvement of music in the public 
schools. Incidentally, he gave Judge 
Hylan a number of facts and later sent 
him some newspaper articles on the sub- 
ject. 

When Mr. Hulbert was appointed 
Commissioner of Docks, he continued to 
urge the matter, in which he was sup- 
ported by Grover Whalen, then the 
mayor’s secretary, a fine, public spirited, 
broad-minded young man. The result 
was that the Mayor appointed Philip 
Berolzheimer, a very wealthy man and 
president of the Eagle Pencil Company, 
Assistant Park Commissioner, without 
salary, to look after the music in the 
parks for the people. 

Later, as we know, Mr. Berolzheimer 
became Citv Chamberlain. Being a great 
lover of music and also a musician him- 
self, for Mr. Berolzheimer is a skilled 
organist having for years studied with 
the noted William C. Carl, there followed 
such an improvement in the music for 
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the people in the parks that has made 
Mayor Hylan’s mayoralty notable, espe- 

' cially when we contrast it with the 
mayoralty of his predecessor Mitchel, 
who with his Comptroller Prendergast, 
reduced the appropriation for music for 
the people from some $65,000 to a paltry 
$15,000 a year. 

During the period of his duties as 
Assistant Park Commissioner, Mr. 
Berolzheimer realized that something 
more could be done than giving a 
few concerts in the parks and with 
eommendable liberality branched out, 
giving other concerts for which he 
supplied the money so that not one cent 
of the expense ever came from the pub- 
lic funds. Finding the Mayor very 
receptive and wholly in sympathy with 
his ideas, Mr. Berolzheimer, as a matter 
of courtesy and appreciation, featured 
the Mayor in many of these public enter- 
tainments and that is why so many free 
concerts with excellent music are now 
being given during the heated term, with 
the Mayor as the honor guest and Mr. 
Berolzheimer as the equally honored pay- 
master. 

* 7 * 


From time to time, I have called at- 
tention to the fact that many artists, 
particularly operatic artists, do not need 
a press agent. They are able to do or 
say something which causes the press 
to immediately devote entire columns to 
what they say or do. 

Thus, it was only necessary for sweet 
Geraldine Farrar to deny the report that 
she was going to be married, though 
soon after she married Lou Tellegen, 
and to assert that the reason why she 
had remained single so far was that no 
man could interest her for more than 
thirty minutes, to cause a_ violent 
ebullition of printer’s ink, which the 
talented prima donna received, no doubt 
with her tongue in her cheek. 


The operatic artists scorn such ordi- 
nary methods of publicity as the theft 
of their jewels—paste or otherwise—and 
always have something original. Per- 
haps the most recent instance of this 
was afforded by Gladys Axman, a hand- 
some woman, member of the Metropoli- 
tan, where she achieved her début as 
the Joy of Understanding in the produc- 
tion of Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird.” 

She certainly was a joy to look upon— 
tall, distinguished in a wonderful red 
cloak, she shone conspicuously, though 
the understanding of the audience of 
what she sang, was not as thorough as 
the joy czcasioned by her appearance. 
Perhaps the orchestra was a little loud 
at _the time. 

Knowing that the lady is of a re- 
sourceful character, I was not surprised 
when I read a cabled report the other 
day that she and her good mother had 
encountered a most terrible experience 
in Cairo, Egypt. 

It seems that they had been induced by 
a very handsome Arab to ride out on 
camels into the desert at moonlight. 
Barely had the Joy of Understanding 
been seated on the camel and mamma 
been also safely deposited on another 
camel, when the manager of the hotel 
rushed out with a shot gun—that is 
according to the story—and threatened 
to shoot the Arab, who made off uttering 
wild cries, The ladies were taken from 
the camels’ backs and told that the 
Arab was a noted bandit and that 
Heaven knows what might have hap- 
pened had they gone off in the moonlight 
to view the Sphinx and see the sights. 
It was not stated at what particular 
shrine the ladies offered thanks for their 
escape. 

It all goes to show that if you want 
to get an Associated Press despatch 
through, all you need is the joy of under- 
standing how to do it, says your 
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Ruth Deyo, Pianist, Plans Tour 
of America for Coming Season 








[Portrait on Front Page] 


N unusual career in music, beginning 

at the age of three, has been that 
of Ruth Deyo, pianist. While still 
scarcely able to sit at the piand, she 
began to improvise and to sing. A pedal 
attachment was made for her similar to 
the one made for Josef Hofmann when 
he was a child. At the age of seven 
three books of her “Harmonies” were 


published. The sense of form and va- 
riety of ideas were extraordinarily pre- 
cocious, and exemplified the possession 
of a marked gift for composition. Miss 
Deyo was not allowed to play in public 
as a prodigy except for charity and then 
only on rare occasions, one of these being 
at the World’s Fair in 1893, where she 
gave a recital of her own compositions. 
Her teachers were Dr. Mason, Edward 
MacDowell, Stepanoff and Carrefno. 
She made her début at the age of nine- 
teen in Berlin, attracting favorable at- 





Repeal of Admissions Tax Is Urged 
by Delegation to Washington 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—An ef- 
fort to induce the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance which is now con- 
sidering the tax revenue bill to 
eliminate admissions taxes and 
other levies which it claimed were 
throttling musical and theatrical 
life in this country, was made by a 
delegation of New York theater 
owners recently. A gloomy pic- 
ture of conditions was painted by 
the delegation. Samuel E. Rogers 
said that in the past three months 
4000 theaters had closed. Mr. Rog- 
ers, Harry R. Varner and other 
spokesmen asked the repeal of the 
seat tax on all theaters, the ten 
per cent admissions tax and the five 
per cent tax on the sale of films. 
Labor costs in the theaters, they 
declared, had increased more than 
300 per cent. Francis Halley, rep- 
resenting the Bureau of Economics, 
made an eloquent plea for the 
dropping of the admissions tax in 
the interest of the education of the 
masses. A. T. M. 











tention and then played in Europe with 
leading orchestras and in recital. Her 
success was immediate and critics in 
Leipzig, Berlin and London prophesied a 
notable future for her. In this country 
she has played three consecutive seasons 
with the Boston Symphony, being the 
only woman pianist to gain this distinc- 
tion. She has given many joint recitals 
with Pablo Casals and concerts with 
Kreisler and Emma Eames. She was en- 
gaged for a concert with Caruso when a 
serious accident to her finger necessitated 
her retiring from concert work for more 
than a year. 

Miss Deyo has played with the leading 
orchestras of the country, and takes 
rank among the leading women pianists 
of the day. Her interpretative gift has 
evoked the praise of critics and audiences 
alike. She has been described as pos- 
sessing every attribute necessary for 
pianistic success—brilliancy of technique, 
variety and beauty of tone, intellectual 
power, and personality. She is to be 
heard in America next season, and her 
coming tour is attracting the widespread 
attention of concert organizations and 
music lovers. 





Mabel Corlew Returns from Maine 


Mabel Corlew, soprano, has just re- 
turned from Lincolnsville Beach, Me., 
where she was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hallett Gilberté. She was heard by a 
large audience at her recital at the Coun- 
try Club at Northport, Me. Miss Corlew 
is now under the management of the 
New York Concert League, a new firm, 
which is planning numerous engage- 
ments for her for the fall and winter. 





Telmanyi to Sail for U. S. in September 


Emil Telmanyi, the celebrated Hung- 
arian violinist, who is already booked 
heavily for an American tour during the 
coming season, has cabled to his man- 
ager, Annie Friedberg, that he has taken 
passage on the Helig Olaf from Copen- 
hagen on Sept, 23. He will be accom- 
panied by Sandor Vas, pianist. Mr. 
Telmanyi wil start his tour on Oct. 10 
in Chambersburg, Pa. 





Sousa’s Band on Tour 


During July, Sousa’s Band started an 
extensive tour of the United States, Can- 


Sacred Harp Choir of Alabama 
: Treasures Songs of Olden Days 








Historic Organization Repeats 
Favorite Hymns at Annual 
Convention in Birmingham 
—Young and Old Join in 
Observing Century-Old 
Custom 


|S eae ntremgeng ALA., Aug. 6.—The B. 
F. White Sacred Harp Singers of 
Alabama held its annual convention at 
the Jefferson County Court House at 


Birmingham, July 23 to 25. A program 
of sacred music to which the public was 
invited was given, : 

The Sacred Harp Singers is the oldest 
musical organization in North Alabama. 
It was founded in the rural communities 
of the section before Alabama became a 
State, and the songs and methods em- 
ployed in training the members have 
changed little since that time. It 
is only in the last few years that the 
chorus has actively engaged in giving 
concerts. In former days every little 
crossroads town held its own song fes- 
tival about once a month, the practice 
being among the earliest known examples 
of organized mass singing in the United 
States. 

At certain times of the month all 
members of the families in each com- 
munity—little, big, old and young— 
dressed in their best and went to the “fa 
sol la singing,” as it was designated. 


Here the children obtained their first idea 
of music. All day the people sang, memor- 
izing each number, and pausing only one 
hour in the middle of a long day to eat 
the food they had brought with them. 

For the most part the effort was spon- 
taneous on the part of the people. Some 
member of the congregation would be 
requested to “Hist the Hymn” and he or 
she would stand up before the crowd and 
start the singing, indicating the time 
with hands, arms, feet and head, and 
using physical exertion to gain unity 
of effort in the absence of science. Oc- 
casionally a professional leader, travel- 
ing through the country on horseback, 
very much of the order of the circuit rid- 
ing preacher, would make his appear- 
ance and lead the singing for the com- 
munity, receiving voluntary donations to 
meet the living expenses of himself and 
the horse, until he could reach another 
hospitable town. 

The songs used in the programs are al] 
of a sacred nature and are the old-fash- 
ioned hymns contained in the old-time 
Methodist, Baptist and other Protestant 
hymnals. Such favorites as “We Will 
Work Till Jesus Comes” and “Blessed 
Be the Tie That Binds” are the princi- 
pal songs. The hymnal, which_ is 
printed especially for the Sacred Harp 
Singers, has never been changed. Al- 
ways, no matter how familiar the songs, 
the notes are sung first and then the 
song is repeated with the words. In 
this way the small children soon learn 
the hymn-book by heart, from cover to 
cover. J. T. 





ada, Mexico and Cuba. Mr. Sousa’s new 
march, “On the Campus,” is the princi- 
pal novelty to be presented on this tour. 
Two other recent marches, “Comrades of 
the Legion” and “Sabre and Spurs,” will 
be heard at every concert. Mary Baker, 
soprano soloist, will sing at the different 
concerts. Also appearing with the band 
are Marjorie Moody, vocalist, John Do- 
lan, cornetist, and George Carey, xylo- 
phone soloist. 


ARRANGE CONCERTS FOR 
WASHINGTON, D. C., SCHOOLS 


Series of Musical Evenings Inaugurated 
by Authorities—Band Concerts 
Frequent in Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—Under 
the auspices of the District of Columbia 
public schools, a series of musical eve- 
nings has been inaugurated. These will 
consist of instrumental and vocal pro- 
grams to be given by well-known artists 
and organizations, interspersed with 
recreational singing of old favorites and 
modern songs. Members of local the- 
atrical companies have offered their as- 
sistance to promote the efforts of the 
school authorities. 

Open-air concerts have formed a fea- 
ture of the summer season. Programs 
of classical and modern music have been 
given by the Minster Orchestra and the 
Interior Department, the United States 
Soldiers’ Home, the United States Ma- 
rine and the Navy Yard Bands. 

Katherine Foss, soprano, who has been 
presented in recital on several occasions 
by Mary A. Cryder, has left Washing- 
ton to enter the musical field in Chicago. 
Miss Foss returned recently from a con- 
cert tour of Panama under the auspices 
of the Governor of the ae 
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HERTZ FORCES CONTINUE 


San Francisco Symphony Clears Finan- 
cial Rocks 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


SAN FRANcIscOo, Aug. 10.—Financial 
difficulties that threatened the existence 
of the San Francisco Symphony have 
been overcome, and the Musical Associa- 
tion, John D. McKee, president, an- 
nounces that the season will open on Oct. 
28. Alfred Hertz, conductor of the or- 
chestra for the past six years, has been 
re-engaged, and Louis Persinger will 
again be concertmaster. This will be 
the eleventh season of the organization. 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 

















Re-engagement for Ernest Davis 


Ernest Davis, tenor, numbers among 
re-engagements boked for him for nexv 
season a recital to be given in a series 
at Columbia University early in Janu- 
ary. This will be Mr. Davis’s third 
recital at the University. 


CHICAGO POLICE SING 





Chorus and Band Heard at Pageant of 
Progress on Municipal Pier 


Cuicaco, Aug. 6.—A police chorus and 
a police band are features at the Pa- 
geant of Progress holding forth these hot 
days at the Municipal Pier. In addition 


to the scores of exciting events taking 
place on the water and in the air, music 
is largely represented on “terra firma.” 
There are bands and choruses and solo- 
ists, and many prize songs written espe- 
cially for the Pageant, to celebrate Chi- 
cago’s greatness. 

The police chorus opened the festivi- 
ties. The singing “cops” stood forth im- 
maculate though warm in their spotless 
blue coats, and sang as sweetly as any 
bluebirds ever did. W.A.S 





Goldina De Wolf Lewis, soprano, is 
visiting her parents at their summer 
home in the White Mountains. While 
on her vacation Miss Lewis will prepare 
her programs for concert and recital 
appearances during the coming winter. 





Marion Armstrong, soprano, is spend- 
ing several weeks of vacation at her 
home in Pictou, Nova Scotia, before be- 
ginning her concert season early next 
month. 





“What’s the Good of Spending a 
Fortune on Music?” Asks 
British Judge 


Whether music has or has not 
any financial value was recently 
discussed in the Court of Chan- 
cery in London, when a summons 
relating to the estate of the late 
Sir Thomas Beecham was heard by 
Justice Eve. According to a copy- 
right dispatch in the New York 
Herald, the summons related to 
the allowance by the trustees of 
£20,000 to Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the trustees asked for guid- 
ance as to whether they should 
continue payments to him. 

“Sir Thomas Beecham has spent 
a fortune in advancing music in 
this country,” said the solicitor. 

“Well, what good is that?” 
asked Justice Eve. 

“That is a question on which 
opinions differ,” retorted the coun- 
sel. “Your Lordship may not ap- 
prove, but many people take an en- 
tirely different view. You must 
remember that there are a great 
many people who object to lawyers, 
so there is no allowing for tastes.” 

The Justice joined in the general 
laughter and later ordered the 
payment to be continued. 
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Enrico Caruso: An Estimate of the Sovereign Singer 


Tenor Came to America a Great Voice, Departed a Superb Artist—Three Distinct Periods to Be Considered in Appraising His 
Powers, Attributes, Virtues and Faults—Began as Lyric and Enlarged His Tone in So-Called “Raw Beef” Phase—Penalty 
of Prodigality Exacted in the Peroration of His Long Career, When His High Tones Showed Wear—Development of Ex- 
quisite Mezza-Voce a Delight of Final Years—New Powers of Characterization Opened Fresh Vistas in Interpretation— 
Might Have Been the Greatest Baritone as Well as Greatest Tenor 


SL IMO TT 


F it is true that no fair evalua- 
if tion ordinarily can be made of 

the great of earth until the flight 
of years has brought to the appraisal 
the perspective of distance, a salient 
exception would seem to present it- 
self when attempt is made to esti- 
mate the voice and art and career 
of a giant among singers, such as 
was taken from a sorrowing world 
when Enrico Caruso ceased _ to 
breathe ten days ago. 


A few generations, and a singer is 
only a name. Those who heard him in 
the flesh must formulate the opinien of 
posterity. Not his vision, nor the in- 
fluence of deeds surviving beyond him, 
determines his place among the im- 
mortals. The reactions of his audiences, 
of the reviewers, the musical clerisy, the 
rank and file of those who only know 


whether they are moved to admiration or 
left unstirred, decide, in the end, whether 
his name lives on. If he is neglected or 
misunderstood or unappreciated for what 
he is in his years of song, the future 
is not likely to discover him. He leaves 
behind him no advocate to plead his 
cause, such as the manuscript of a greatly 
gifted but unsuccessful composer. When 
the voice is still, the one firm basis for 
judgment is gone. The sooner memories 
are translated into words, the truer the 
words should be. When memories, too, 
are gone, words must suffice—the words 
of others, second-hand—and vicarious 
estimates are formed, 4s best they can 
be, in the dull and droning biographical 
way. 


Records a Boon to Posterity 


ORTUNATELY for posterity, as 
well as for the memory of Enrico 


Caruso, he is survived by a multitude of 
sound-reproducing records which include 
many impressive illustrations of all that 
was superb in the purely vocal phases 
of his art. Because of these, a much 
truer estimate can be formed of Caruso 
a century hence, than musical histriog- 
raphers can shape, to-day, with respect 
to Rubini or Mario. Future generations 
can readily understand why the Caruso 
voice was so universally described as 
“golden,” and why there was such wide- 
spread admiration of his breath-control 
and his skill in phrasing. They can 
catch more than a little of the fervor 
and emotional sweep of his singing, and 
can know even something of his mer- 
curial personality. But, as Caruso was 
essentially a singer of opera, with all 
that this implies, they cannot base a 
complete evaluation on these purely vo- 
cal representations alone. The later 
Caruso, especially, cannot be justly ap- 
praised without first hand acknowledg- 
ment of his stagecraft, the visual 
elements which synchronized so convinc- 
ingly with voice and vocal art in his 
last and noblest operatic characteriza- 
tion—Eleazar in “La Juive.” Caruso 
died at a time when his interpretative 
and delineative powers were at their 
zenith, and when his artistic taste and 
skill in dramatic portraiture were being 
manifested as they had never been mani- 
fest before. If, in succeeding para- 
graphs, there are statements tending to 
establish retrogression in his vocal 
powers, these are to be construed as 
referring to the voice alone, and not to 
the utilization of it as a medium of song 
and of drama. 


Three Distinct Periods 


ARUSO, the supreme singer, had 
three—perhaps four—distinct per- 
iods, with marked differences in voice 
and style. America has noted three. A 
fourth might properly pertain to his 
early days in Italy, when, as he himself 








By Oscar Thompson 





confessed, his voice was so thin and 
frail that it was likened to a breeze blow- 
ing through an open window. His first 
American peried was that subsequent 
to his début, when he sang as a lyric 
tenor, with a relatively light voice of a 
timbre that enchanted the ear. The sec- 
ond, when he greatly enlarged the vol- 
ume of his tone, deepened it to a bari- 
tonal quality, and was prodigal of tre- 
mendous top notes, has been called his 
“raw beef” — The third and last, 
beginning abeut five years ago, found 
his upper voice somewhat impaired and 
the quality darkened throughout, but dis- 
clesed him a loftier artist and a far more 
admirable actor than ever before. No es- 
timate of Caruso can safely ignore these 
changes in voice and style, and the 
Caruso of 1920 must be measured with a 
different yard-stick than either the 
Caruso of 1903 or the Caruso of 1910. 


Reconstructing the Lyric Period 


VEN now, it is only with some diffi- 
culty that the essentials of the young 
Neapolitan who first flashed upon Amer- 


ica at the opening of the season of 1903- 
04, can be recalled and something of his 
voice and style recaptured. That he did 
not at once establish himself as the 
greatest of world tenors is made clear 
by reference to the newspaper reviews 


of that début. Three of the leading mem- 
bers of the critical areopagus to-day 
were functioning similarly the night of 
Monday, Nov. 238, 1908, when “Rigoletto” 
ushered in Mr. Conreid’s first span of 
opera, as successor to Maurice Grau. 
What Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Finck wrote was mostly commenda- 
tory and in some measure prophetic, but 
the brevity and the mildness of what 
poe said reads somewhat curiously to- 
ay. 

Mr. Krehbiel devoted most of his re- 
view to Mme. Sembrich, the Gilda of the 
cast (which also included Scotti as Rigo- 
letto.) Caruso’s Duke was accorded 
about seven lines. Mr. Henderson, after 
dealing with the other principals first, 
stated that “the new tenor made a 
thoroughly favorable impression and will 
probably grow into the favor of this 
public.” He described the voice as “a 
pure tenor of fine quality and sufficient 
range and power. It is a smooth and 
mellow voice and without the typical 
Italian bleat.”” Of Caruso’s art, he wrote 
that “Mr, Caruso has a natural and free 
delivery, and his voice carries well with- 
out forcing. He phrased his music taste- 
fully and showed considerable refinement 
of style.” Mr. Finck, who chronicled the 
fact that there was no applause when 
Caruso entered—“no one seemed to know 
him”—gave it as his opinion that “the 





“Voice to Sell for Twenty Years,” 
Wrote Caruso on Card to Friend 





























Facsimile of Postcard Sent by Caruso to Salvatore Fucito, His Accompanist and 


Friend. This Is One of the Last Communications from the Tenor to Reach 


This Country Before the Cable Announcing His Death. 
Picture of a Bust of the Singer and the Message Reads: 
Health, Thanks to Sea and Sun Baths. 
Years and I Reach with Vigor the Point for Which I Have Set Out. 


Greetings” 


The Card Bears a 
“In the Best of 
I Have Voice to Sell for Another Twenty 


Cordial 
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new tenor, Mr. Caruso, may safely be 
called the best Duke on the stage.” 


Not in Best Voice at Début 


T was pointed out, however, that 
Caruso was not altogether in his best 


voice the night of his American début. 
Two succeeding appearances scheduled 
for him during his first week at the 
Metropolitan were canceled, because he 
developed _ tonsilitis. In his _ place, 
Giuseppe Agostini, not a member of the 
company, but hastily enrolled as a sub- 
stitute, sang in “Bohéme” and the sec- 
ond “Rigoletto.” The story of how the 
substitute demanded and _ received 
Caruso’s fee was a choice newspaper 
morsel of the day. 

In his Sunday column, Mr. Henderson 
wrote of Caruso again, saying: “He will 
become a sound favorite with the local 
public, which has not heard such an 
admirable Italian tenor within the 
memory of the young generation of opera 
goers. To be sure, he is not a Tamagno, 
who in certain things was unique. 
Tamagno was a robust tenor; Mr, Caruso 
is lyric. But his voice is by no means 
deficient in power.” He took occasion to 
point out that Caruso “has the fault of 
all Italian tenors, the use of the voix 
blanche.” Mr. Henderson called for 
thanksgiving, however, that Caruso used 
the “white voice” sparingly. ; 

Caruso, himself, in an interview a 
number of years later, referred to criti- 
cisms which took him to task for his 
“white” tone. ‘ ; 

“But you never sang with the ‘white 
voice’!” he was asked. ; 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “I sang ‘white’ 
then. The voice, however, was growing 
rounder, getting more color, more of 
what you call body; a stronger voice, 
which is what the American public likes 
best.” 


Quality of Lyric Voice the Best 


N spite of those moments of white- 
ness, there are worshipers at the 


shrine of Caruso-who believe that his 
tone had more of sublimation in those 
early years at the Metropolitan, than it 
was ever to possess again. It is their 
feeling that the development of the 
“rounder” and the “stronger” organ was 
at the cost of quality, and that Caruso’s 
middle period, when the voice which Mr. 
Henderson first styled “lyric” (and 
which Grove refers to as a tenore di 
mezzo carattere) was transformed into 
a tenore robusto or even a tenore di 
forza—the classification accorded to 
Tamberlik and Tamagno—exacted penal- 
ties that became evident at the close of 
his career, 

“Aida,” “Bohéme,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Traviata” were the other operas in 
which Caruso sang, in the weeks imme- 
diately following his American début. 
The magical quality of his tone began 
to assert its sway over all who heard. 
Of his singing in “Bohéme,” Mr. Hender- 
son wrote: “Music of the fluently 
melodious and sentimental style of ‘La 
Bohéme’ is admirably suited to Mr. 
Caruso’s voice and method of singing. 
All the lovely qualities of his uncommon- 
ly beautiful voice are brought into promi- 
nence, and the few vices into which he 
falls in the delivery of tragic declama- 
tion are retired to the background. He 
is indeed an enchanting singer of such 
music as Rodolfo’s.” 

Of his first Radames in “Aida,” Mr. 
Krehbiel said that it stirred “keener 
appreciation of his knowledge of the art 
of singing and invited still greater ad- 
miration for the superb beauty of his 
voice. The pleasure which his singing 
gives is exquisite, scarcely leaving room 
for captious questions touching his 
limitations.” wee 

After his first Canio in “Pagliacci,” 
Mr. Finck remarked that “the opinion 
prevails generally that he is the best 
Italian tenor New York has heard since 
Campanini retired from the stage.” 





[Continued on page 20] 
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London Critic Attacks the Music of Stravinsky 


Purcell’s “Diocletian” Given in Open Air—Children of Mean Streets Sing 





for King—Various Recitals 








ONDON, July 22.—Stravinsky’s mu- 

sic, especially in connection with the 
performance of the Russian ballet, seems 
to be less and less to the liking of Ernest 
Newman. The well-known critic, in a 
recent consideration likens what he calls 
“the little group of Stravinsky fanatics 
among us” to a chicken with its head cut 
off, which unable to realize that it is 
dead, keeps running around the barnyard 
for a while. The “group of Stravinsky 
fantatics,” so it seems, has been slain by 
a suddenly enlightened public opinion 
during the last month, but still makes a 
show of life. Newman declares that his 
complaint is simply that Stravinsky can- 
not do what he sets out to do, and his 
fanatic followers cannot give the slight- 
est reason for thinking that he has done 
it. They merely repeat a general and 
very windy formula. 

“It is as if I were to say that in ‘The 
Rosary,’ Ethelbert Nevin’s ideal of mu- 
sic is to blend melody, harmony and 
rhythm in an expression of emotion. The 
ideal is right enough, but that does not 
make this particular incarnation of it 
anything but an inanity.” Fanatic wor- 
shippers of the new Stravinsky ideal of 
non-emotion really believe that all mu- 
sic they cannot appreciate is wretched 


music, and should never have been writ- 
ten, 


Bach and Beethoven Cast Into Discard 


The following gem is culled by the 
critic from a report of a lecture by one 
of these fanatics to the Blackheath 
branch of the British Music Society: 
“Since the impressionist movement the 
artist, In music as in other arts, has 
aimed not at the reproduction of specific 
form, but rather at the representation of 
spiritual experience. This principle has 
hitherto not been realized by any types 
of artists, with a few exceptions, among 
these being certain Italian composers of 
the sixteenth century, whom the lecturer 
had discovered in the course of his re- 
searches at Bologna!” It is Newman’s 
declared hope that he will publish those 
compositions. It is a shame, so he says, 
to allow those of us who have thought 
that Bach and Beethoven, and a few 
hundred others expressed “spiritual ex- 
perience” to go down to our graves hug- 
ging a delusion. 


When Britain Laughed 


A sympathizer with Mr. Newman 
writes to say that his coup-de-grace 
given “Le Sacre du Printemps,” is richly 
deserved, and declares the performances 
completely broke down the traditional 
reserve of a British audience. Total 
strangers all over the hall turned with 
laughter to each other and became friend- 
ly, and even members of the orchestra 
were at little pains to restrain their mer- 
riment over some of the more preposter- 
ous passages. Regarding the “L’Oiseau 
de Feu,” Newman opines that it is a work 
of great charm and considerable beauty, 
wearing thin in places, however, and 
speculates as to what would have hap- 
pened if Stravinsky had developed nor- 
mally from “L’Oiseau de Feu” and 
“Petrouchka,” instead of losing his ear, 
his imagination and his touch as sadly 
as he has done in his latest work. In 
“Pulcinella,” Stravinsky pushes Pergo- 
lesi rather rudely into the background, 
and his additions become merely a tire- 
some impertinence toward the end. “Jazz 
is well enough in its way for the joke of 
a moment, but will not bear much repeti- 
tion.” When it comes to musical con- 
troversy, there can be no doubt what- 
soever but that Ernest Newman’s pen 
ze pneation than that of Serge Diaghi- 
eff. 


Holst Conducts Purcell in Hyde Park 


Gustav Holst’s conducting of the inci- 
dental music to Purcell’s “Diocletian” in 
the Morley College production of that 
ancient semi-opera in Hyde Park early 
this month, helped fill that natural 


ampitheater, and gave undoubted enjoy- 
ment. He had taught the students of 
Morley College to sing the Purcell 
choruses, and the music was accom- 
panied by a pageant easier for the gen- 
eral public to understand than the play 
for which Purcell originally wrote it. 
But the Purcell performance in the Park 
would have gained greatly in effect, both 


dramatically and acoustically, had it 
had the benefit of some sort of frame to 
the picture, and some sort of sounding 
board or reflector for the music. This, 
according to Edward Dent, “is the sort 
of thing that people understand better in 
Germany than anywhere else, because 
Germany is a country where artists of 
all kinds are held in respect. In Eng- 


/ 





Stowitts, the American Dancer, Who Has Been Repeating the Successes of His 
Recent Tour with Pavlowa in Paris and London 





Worst of Roman Empresses Seen in 
De Lara’s Opera in Nimes Arena 








— July 20.—‘Messaline,” Isi- 
-*% dore de Lara’s opera, which was 
heard in Paris in 1899 and in New York 
in 1902, was recently given in the Roman 
ampitheater of Nimes—the best pre- 
served, though not the largest one in 
France—dating from the first or second 
century of the Christian era, and 
achieved a great success before an enor- 
mous audience. The heroine of de Lara’s 
opera was quite modern in more than 
one respect, and the fact that she was 


the third wife of one husband, the Em- 
peror Claudius, did not prevent her from 
inducing an admirer, the handsome 
young Gaius Silius, to divorce his wife 
and marry her while her own husband 
was out of town. Of course, in the 
opera she is outfitted with some redeem- 
ing qualities which in reality she did not 
possess. De Lara’s opera is a splendid- 
ly spectacular one and few works are 
better suited to the vast open-air arena 
in which it was presented. Such a spec- 
tacle as the entrance of Messaline 
through the Palatine Gates, followed by 
countless multitudes of Roman ladies, 
senators, Praetorian guards and slaves, 
was one which could not have been so 
fully realized on any smaller stage. Mlle. 
Andriany, who sang the title-réle, was 
handsome enough, first in the imperial 
purple and again in the gay garments 
of a courtesan of the Suburra, to be an 
ideal Messaline, and was decidedly con- 
vincing in the part. She sang the music 


with rare dramatic intensity, with a 
voice of splendid quality, great power 
and extended compass. Carriére, of the 
Paris Opéra, made a fine Helion, the 
gladiator, while Carré, from the Brus- 
sels Monnaie, sang the part of Hareés, 
and Gerard that of Myrrhou. Grégoire, 
director of the Toulon Conservatory, con- 
ducted with power and authority. The 
opera was sumptuously mounted by 
Cremieux, the director, who had assem- 
bled contingents from Marseilles, Nice, 
Paris and elsewhere. In the middle of 
August, de Lara’s opera, “The Three 
Musketeers;” which, unlike his “Mes- 
saline,” has not as yet been heard m 
London, is to be produced at Aix-le- 
Bains, conducted by the composer. 





Italian Artists Advise Government 


RoME, July 19.—The permanent com- 
mission for musical and dramatic art, 
made up of artists such as Puccini, Mas- 
cagni, Bassi, d’Arti and others, has pre- 
sented a report to the Ministry of Fine 
Arts regarding the best disposition to 
be made of the subventionary funds al- 
located to the lyric and dramatic stage. 





The famous Passion Play is to be held 
again at Oberammergau, from May to 
September, 1922. 





At the Budapest Opera Wagner festi- 
val plays, which will present all the com- 
poser’s operas with the exception of 
“Rienzi” and “Parsifal,” the cheapest 
seat will cost 200 Hungarian crowns. 


land the only models to which we can 
turn for open-air entertainments are the 
race course and the village flower show.” 


Children Sing at New Lock Opening 


Six thousand child singers, 4500 girls 
and boys from the London County Coun- 
cil and West Ham and East Ham bor- 
ough schools—districts where mean 
streets prevail—and 1500 boys from the 
Royal Hospital School, Greenwich, the 
Warspite, the Arethusa and the Ex- 
mouth, lined the new lock at the docks on 
the occasion of its recent opening by the 
King and Queen, on the steam yacht 
Rover. When the royal yacht manoeu- 
vered into the lock, 4500 young voices 
broke into the strains of the na- 
tional anthem, conducted from twelve 
platforms, all taking the lead from a 
central point. One could feel that here 
was true emotional loyalty seeking ex- 
pression in song. Then they broke into 
cheers. Only the naval boys stood 
silent. They had been ordered to stand 
at attention. The Royal Admiral would 
understand, so they restrained them- 
selves. While the royal party waited 
in the lock for the gates to open, the 
children sang “Here’s a Health Unto His 
Majesty,” “Land of Hope and Glory,” 
“Rule Britannia,” “Hearts of Oak” and 
“The Mermaid.” Occasionally their 
enthusiasm got the better of them and 
they shouted and cheered, leaving the 
conductors to lead the band, which had 
none to accompany. Another burst of 
cheering came with the passage of the 
yacht through the lock to the pontoon, 
where the chief ceremony of the day 
was to take place. 


A “Russian Caruso” and Other Artists 


Smirnoff, a “Russian Caruso” with the 
accent on the “Russian,” has been sing- 
ing between the Russian ballets, with a 
voice of rather pinched nasal quality. 
Piano recitals by J. B. Toner, Ticciati, 
whose well-played program_ included 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, and _Busoni’s 
“Sonatina ad usum_ infantis” and 
“Tyrandots Frauengemach”; for two 
pianos—by Vivian Langrish and Eger- 
ton Tidmarsh, including some effective 
transcriptions by Vivian Langrish of 
Bach organ compositions for the two 
pianos, have been among the recent con- 
certs. A violin, song and piano recital 
in Chelsea was given recently by Miss 
d’Aranyi, John Ireland and Dr. A. Mil- 
ner, with Mrs. Hobday at the piano. For 
violin and piano were: Pianelli’s Sonata 
in G Major, arranged by Salmon, full of 
lovely bits of melody, and John Ireland’s 
Sonata in A. On the piano John Ire- 
land played his own “Chelsea Beach” and 
“Ragmuffin’—the composer’s touch a 
pleasant change from that of the vir- 
tuoso. Dr. Milner sang an air from 
“Figaro” and some Quilter songs. 





Berlin Opera Advertises Modes 


BERLIN, July 20.—Indignation is rife 
regarding the management of the 
Staatsoper, the ex-royal opera house, 
which already has heaped up a deficit 
of fifteen million marks, because of the 
excessive admission prices, which make 
attendance by the intellectual classes al- 
most prohibitive, and the tremendous 
number of free tickets placed at the dis- 
posal of the artists and those concerned 
in the management. During the recent 
Berlin “Modewoche” or “Fashion Week,” 
this once aristocratic house was degraded 
to the level of an advertising medium for 
styles. A festival performance was 
given whose main feature was a dance- 
pantomime, “Dance, Color, Fashions,” 
in which various fashionable Berlin tail- 
oring establishments figured as_ the 
“authors” of the modish garments dis- 
played. It is clear that art has at last 
been connected with practical business 
life, and becomes popular in truly mod- 
ern fashion. 





Choral Music in Hamburg Streets 


HAMBURG, July 21.—An interesting ef- 
fort to create genuine folk street-music, 
in the best sense of the word, is now 
under way in this city, where the man- 
agement of the “Gros-Hamburg” Thea- 
ter has instituted evening choral sings in 
the principal streets and squares. The 
best of choral music is presented in the 
hope of rousing an interest in choral 
song on the part of the people in general, 
by thus using the street in the service 
of the artistic education of the com- 
munity. 
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Salzburg ‘“‘Mozarteum’’, Monsalvat 
of Mozart Cult, in Dire Distress 








Rp roetag eee July 21.—The temple of 
music built by the Munich architect 
Berndl in Salzburg, the Monsalvat of 
the Mozartean cult, the famous “Mozart- 
cum,” together with its museum of 


Mozartiana, the conservatory connected 
with it, its opera and annual summer 
Mozart festivals, in fact all those musi- 
cal activities of which it has been the 
center, is in dire financial distress. The 
recent political upheavals have had much 
to do with this state of affairs. In the 
days of royal and imperial patrons, the 
task of raising funds would have been a 
comparatively easy one, but the fate of 
the seventy-five subscription applications 
for the preservation of the Goethe house 
in Frankfurt, sent out to the seventy- 
live greatest millionaires in Germany, 
shows how little weight is carried by a 
cultural appeal where vanity supplies 
no spur in the shape of a princely name 
to head a subscription list. 


“Mozarteum” a World Institution 


The “Mozarteum” is far more than a 
local institution, and it has a right to 
address itself to the musical world at 
large in its hour of need. It is a pri- 
vate institute, the property of a union, 
the Mozart Societies. At the cost of a 
few marks or crowns, however, everyone 
may join this association and become a 
part owner of this temple of art. In 
former times a highly-placed patron sub- 
sidized it amply; these funds are no 
longer available. As a rule, in similar 
cases, nationalization has taken the place 
of personal munificence, usually result- 
ing in the decay of art through bureau- 
cratism. Fortunately for the “Mozart- 
eum,” the state, county and city have 
declined to take it over—though the fact 


reflects no credit on them—and so this 
Monsalvat of the Mozart cult remains a 
little republic of art, though one woe- 
fully in need of funds. No _ laborer 
would envy the teachers and director of 
the “Mozarteum” their pittances, espe- 
cially in view of the depreciation of the 





The Painting of the Youthful Mozart 
Which Is One of the Treasures of the 
Salzburg “Mozarteum” 


crown, and the excessive cost of living. 
Yet even this little is not to be relied 
upon, since the money advanced by the 
state threatens to be withheld from 
month to month, and the advances in sal- 


ary have, in fact, not as yet been paid. 
The last financial aid, given by the city 
of Salzburg may defer the catastrophe 
for a few weeks but cannot prevent it. 

Josef August Lux, in making a direct 
appeal for his institution, declares that 
he feels no shame in begging for it: “I 
do not turn to the millionaires, as long as 
the state has no orders, and lordly pa- 
trons have no smiles of approval to dis- 
pense. I am begging in a good cause, 
the cause of art, for the maintenance of 
the ‘Mozarteum.’ I appeal to the German 
press, to the friends of art in the broad- 
est sense of the word, to the world of 
culture in general and to all Mozart 
societies everywhere. 


Julia Culp’s Gift Not for “Mozarteum” 


“Not so long since, the singer Julia 
Culp brought back a donation of a mil- 
lion crowns from her American tour. 
But this was not for the ‘Mozarteum,’ 
it was for the Salzburg Festspielge- 
meinde, which has nothing in common 
with the ‘Mozarteum,’ and is an institu- 
tion carrying on propaganda for the 
erection of a festival playhouse in Salz- 
burg. Mme. Lilli Lehmann dedicated a 
fortune and her valuable artistic labors 
to the ‘Mozarteum.’ Is her noble ex- 


ample to find no imitators? What 
Mme. Culp has done for the festival play- 
house society, German artists and 


friends of art, like Lilli Lehmann, may 
well do for the ‘Mozarteum.’ ” 


Practical Aid an Immediate Necessity 


The Lux appeal closes with a request 
that German musicians supply a board 
of curators, including Hausegger, Pfitz- 
ner, Walterhausen, Bruno Walter and 
others, the representatives of the Mozart 
societies, the great virtuosos and opera 
singers, in order to secure for the castle 
of the Grail of Mozart’s genius its in- 
dependent freedom to carry on its artis- 
tic activities. In this connection an an- 
nual Mozart day in Salzburg for the 
Mozart festival plays at the ‘Mozart- 
eum” is suggested. 





Letts Patronizes National Composers 


Riga, July 19.—This city, now the 
capital of the young republic of Latvia, 
is developing its national feeling in mu- 
sie since relieved from the preponderat- 
ing German influence of pre-war days. 
The first Lett opera, “Banuta,” by Kal- 
nin, though hampered by an undramatic 
text, showed a successful development of 
the Latvian folk-song in its melodies and 
dances, and foreigners hearing it for the 
first time were impressed by the large 
number of bright kerchiefs worn by the 
peasants who flock in throngs to hear 
“their” opera at the National Opera 
House. A second Lett opera, “Uguns 
un nakts” (“Fire and Night”), the text 
by the national poet Rainis, the music 
by the composer Medisch, has already 
been announced. In spite of this de- 
velopment of their own musical re- 
sources, the Letts are not operatically 
narrow; but present Wagner, the Rus- 
sians, Bizet, Verdi and Gounod at their 
opera house. 





Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, July 8.—At a 
Verbrugghen concert of the recent Mel- 
bourne season the attitude of the audi- 
ence toward the National Anthem, at- 
tracted attention. The King’s represen- 
tative, Lord Stradbroke, was present. 
“What could be more rousing than the 
long roll of drums which preluded the 
noble dignity of the Anthem?” asked one 
commentator. “This was surely an oc- 
casion when the people might have sung 
with heart and voice ‘God Save the 
King!’ Glancing around at the sea of 
faces, one was struck with the bored ex- 
pressions. Mouths were closed and an 
icy indifference seemed to grip the whole 
audience. This attitude toward the Na- 
tional Anthem is a common one. Is it 
disloyalty? We think not. Must we 
blame the song itself? Intrinsically, it 
stands for much of what we, as a Brit- 
ish-born nation, stand for, and yet 
enthusiasm is almost always lacking 
when it is played. May we suggest the 
National Anthem is indulged in too often 
at inappropriate times? What should be 
in a sincereiy patriotic community, a 
religious ceremony, has become an im- 
moderate habit Pa 


Verdi Monument Unveiled in Parma 


PARMA, July 20.—A monster monu- 
ment to Verdi, consisting of a great cir- 
cular hall with columns, whose front 
pilasters are decorated with statues rep- 
resenting the leading figures in Verdi’s 
operas, has been unveiled in Parma. In 
the middle of the exedra rises a great 
granite altar, its front consisting of a 
bronze relief representing Verdi’s coro- 
nation by the genius of music. The 
monument is crowned by a quadriga, 
lions drawing the chariot of art. The 
monument was designed and the princi- 
pal figures carried out by the Parmesan 
sculptor, Ettore Ximenes, who has been 
made an honorary citizen of his native 
town as a reward. 





London Proms Enlist Notable Artists 


LONDON, July 22.—The Promenade 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall, under the 
management of Robert Newman, with 
Sir Henry Wood conducting, begin their 
twenty-seventh season on Aug. 13. A 
notable array of solo artists will partici- 
pate. The singers include: Carrie Tubb, 
Louise Dale, Dora Labette, Flora Wood- 
man, Margaret Balfour, Edna Thornton, 
John Coates, Den Davies, Roland Hayes 
(the gifted negro tenor), Mischa Léon, 
Frank Mullings, Lauritz Melchior, 
George Baker, Herbert Hayner, Robert 
Radford, Horace Stevens and Charles 
Tree. Pianists will number in their 
ranks: Leonard Borwick, York Bowen, 
Fanny Davies, Arthur de Greef, Myra 
Hess, William Murdoch, Harold Sam- 
uels—of the outstanding Bach recitals— 
Irene Scharrer, Ticciatti, Moiseiwitsch, 


Brailowsky, Pouishnoff, the new Polish 
pianist Spivakovsky, and Ilmari Hanni- 
kainen of Helsingfors. Among the solo 
violinists to be heard are: May Harri- 
son, Lena Kontorovitch, Isolde Menges, 
Albert Sammons and César Thomson. 





Dante Musically Honored in Berlin 


BERLIN, July 20.—A Dante celebra- 
tion at the Opernhaus recently brought 
together an audience of invited guests 
from all circles of intellectual and offi- 
cial Berlin. Gabrieli’s famous “Sonata 
pian e forte,” for wood-winds, dating 
from 1560, was beautifully played by 
members of the Staatsorchester. Ad- 
dresses by Adolf v. Harnack and Pro- 
fessor Ernst Troetschel were followed 
by the singing of Palestrina’s motet, “Tu 
es Petrus,” for six-part chorus unac- 
companied, and the Nicolai choral 
“Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,” ar- 
ranged by George Schumann for six-part 
chorus, wood-wind and organ, in its 
original rhythmic form, and directed by 
him. 





Petrikau Concert for Vienna Babes 


PETRIKAU, POLAND, July 19.—A Jo- 
hann Strauss Festival, whose proceeds 
are to be sent to Vienna for the relief 
of the Viennese children, is to be given 
in Petrikau, Poland, by the municipal 
orchestra, under the leadership of Con- 
ductor Celejewski. The Austrian sol- 
diers, during a three years’ occupation 
of Petrikau in the war, did much to 
beautify the town, especially with regard 
to laying out a large and beautiful park 
still known as the “Austrian Park.” 





W atteau’s Masterpiece of Painting in Music 





RECENT study of Watteau gives a 
musical apercu of the diploma work 

the painter executed for the Academy 
of France, “L’ Embarquement pour 


Cythére,” an incomparable masterpiece 
of French painting. “The fantastic deni- 
zens of Watteau’s pictures belong to the 
world of romance, not of reality; it is in 
the court of Orsino, Duke of Illyria, 
whose laws were given to music, that we 
may find them. . To what musical 
cadences do the lovers pace in “L’Em- 


barquement de Cythére”? Rameau was 
the painter’s contemporary, but the deli- 
cate clatter of his music—like the patter 
of pearls upon a silver dish—is too short 
of breath. Later in the century Mozart 
might have imagined the song murmured 
in the girl who listens to her lover, or in 
Gluck’s ariel music of the Champs 


Elysées we might find the melody to 
which each actor moves toward the fret- 
ted marge of the lake beyond which floats 
a gilded barge manned by an ironical 
Eros.” 


French Zirich Concert 
Brings Pierné Ovation 








y Aghaeger July 9.—The French con- 
cert of the International Music Fes- 
tival in this city early in the month was 
as successful as any of its predecessors. 


Gabriel Pierné, conductor of the Colonne 
Orchestra of Paris, was honored with 
an ovation upon his arrival in the city. 
The public applauded each work by Ber- 
lioz, César Franck and Debussy which he 
presented, and showed its appreciation 
by an enthusiastic demonstration at the 
close of the concert. The great success 
of the French evening of music proved 
how well inspired the committee had been 
in organizing these international con- 
certs, which are serving to bring to- 
gether the great artists of various lands. 
After the concert, Gabriel Pierné was 
the guest of honor at a reception given 
at the French consulate in Ziirich. 





Belgian Town Indorses Wagner 


GHENT, July 20—The question 
whether the music dramas of Richard 
Wagner were to be presented again in 
this city was recently put to popular 
vote, with the result that the suffrages 
of the people were practically unanimous 
in favor of the production of the Ger- 
man composer’s works, which as a conse- 
quence have already been put into re- 
hearsal. 





Senegalese Music at Tuileries 


PARIS, July 21.—Senegalese music—- 
savage song and the rhythms of the tom- 
tom—were a feature of a black soldier 
celebration in honor of their African 
chiefs slain during the war, presided 
over by Generals Archinard and Mar- 
chand, and the military governor of 
Paris, General Berdoulat, at _ the 
Tuileries some days ago. These sharp- 
shooters from the forests of the Ivory 
Coast, Mandingoes, Bambaras’= and 
Baoules, danced their warrior dances, 
at times violent, at others slow, punc- 
tuated by monotonous rhythms and oc- 
casional bursts of frenzied song, in 
strange contrast to the French military 
music played by the band of the Twenty- 
third Regiment of Colonial Infantry. 





Performance of Unknown Mozart Opera 


CARLSRUHE, July 22.—An opera which 
Mozart composed at the age of twelve 
for the Emperor Joseph II, “La finta 
semplice,” and which has remained prac- 
tically unknown for 153 years, will be 
given its world premiére at the Carls. 
ruhe Festival. This will be the feature of 
the program for Oct. 2. The score, origi- 
nally intended for production in Vienna, 
was side-tracked owing to the efforts of 
the composer’s detractors. The Mozart 
scholar, Anton Rudolph, has supplied a 
new text on the basis of the original 
Italian one by Marco Coltellini; the work 
is to be staged by Robert Volkner; and 
it will be conducted by Fritz Cortolezis. 
Its production at the Baden Landes- 
theater is bound to excite no little at- 
tention in the world of music. (It might 
be mentioned that, although the pro- 
duction of the opera planned for Vienna 
in 1768 was abandoned, “La _finta 
semplice” was produced in Salzburg in 
1769, hence the Carlsruhe performance, 
though an important artistic event, will 
not be, strictly speaking, a world 
premiére.—Ed.) 





Bulls to Fight for Music in Madrid 


Maprip, July 21.—Volpini, the former 
director of Madrid’s “Teatro Real,” has 
expressed the conviction that the inten- 
tion of the Duke de Tovar, in entrusting 
the destinies of Spain’s leading lyric 
theater to the managers of,.the Madrid 
bull-ring, J. Amezola y Cia, has been to 
make the enormous sums realized in 
Spain’s favorite national amusement 
available for the benefit of music, always 
as poor as the proverbial church mouse; 
in other words the bulls, unconsciously, 
will fight for music’s sake! 





Richard Strauss’ orchestral suite from 
“Ariadne” will be heard for the first 
time in England in November, in Man- 
chester. 
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Entire World Pays Tribute to Singer 


Close Friends of Caruso, Artists and Statesmen Send Expressions of Mourning—Latin-Ameri- 
can Countries Tell of Deep Regret—Cables from Abroad Eulogize Tenor’s Name 
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‘ ITH the first shock of Ca- 
W ruso’s death, the world be+ 
gan to realize what an in- 
calculable loss to song was his pass- 
ng. Friends and musicians, stunned 
at first by the sudden news, were 
better able to voice their feelings 
this week and to express their 
eulogies of the man and the singer. 
There is no spot where music pene- 
trates that has not mourned his 
death nor has any loss brought 
more expressions of sincere regret. 
Among the statements received by 
MUSICAL AMERICA this week were the 
following: 


JOHN McCormack: “The poet said, 
‘Mario with the tenor note could soothe 
the souls in Purgatory.’ 


“Perhaps less poetically, but certainly 
not less sincerely can I say that Caruso 
with his tenor notes of liquid gold gave 
me many, many glimpses of heaven. 
From that first time, in November, 1904, 
when I heard that voice ring around the 
vast spaces of Covent Garden, in ‘La 
Bohéme,’ till the day of his death, I have 
been a worshipper at his shrine. I shall 
now worship at the shrine of his mem- 
ory. I was glad to be a tenor, for 
whereas all other singers—sopranos, con- 
traltos, baritones and basses—had their 
aristocrats, we tenors alone had a king. 
A king of song who ruled over the 
hearts by the glory of his voice, by the 
charm of his personality, by the great 
kind heart that animated the whole. 
“*He was a man,take him for all in all, 
‘I shall not look upon his like again.’ ” 

GERALDINE FARRAR: “It is a great 
pity that he, of all the opera world, 
should be taken. How will his place 
ever be filled? If he could have come 





back for one final triumph, how great 
would have been the joy of all who loved 
to hear him sing. I am shocked beyond 
words. His death is the greatest loss 
the Metropolitan could suffer.” 

AMELITA GALLI CuRCI: “I am shocked 
and grieved to learn of the death of 
Enrico Caruso, thus ending one of: the 
most brilliant careers in musical his- 
tory. All the world will remember him 
not alone for his glorious voice and un- 
tiring devotion to art, but for his human 
qualities and big, generous heart and, 
lastly, for his heroic struggle in his last 
long illness.” 

LOUISE HOMER: “It is impossible to 
express the grief which we feel in the 
death of Mr. Caruso. During the six- 
teen years in which I sang with him, 
whether at the opera or for the Victor, 
I found him always the same; always 
determined to give the best of himself 
and his great art; always solicitous for 
the welfare of his fellow-artists. He 
was a great leader and a true comrade.” 

ORVILLE HarRROLD: “I was terribly 
shocked to hear of Caruso’s death. It 
seems a pity after the brave fight he 
made. I doubt if we have, in this gen- 
eration, at least, another one to take his 
place. He was unique. They say ‘No 
one is indispensable.’ Caruso proved the 
exception to that rule.” 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH: “The death of 
Caruso is a tragic loss to the world. 
He was acclaimed as the unique tenor of 
his day and the beauty of his glorious 
voice echoes in our ears as we mourn 
his death, and the loss of one of the 
greatest voices in history. He was be- 
loved for his warm-hearted genial nature 
and has always been a most devoted col- 
league since his début at the Metropoli- 
tan with me in 1903.” 

GeEorGE HAMLIN: “Enrico the Great 
is no more! The foremost vocalist of 
our generation has passed from our 
midst! We cannot say, ‘The king is 
dead! Long live the king,’ for where 
shall we find another king? More than 


the usual sad regrets will accompany 


Caruso’s passing for he was not only the 
great singing artist but the big-hearted, 
generous friend of all with whom he 
came in contact. He was beloved by all 
the world where music is known.” 

REINALD WERRENRATH: “Although 
the world mourns the loss of its favorite 
singer, it is impossible for me not to feel 
that Enrico Caruso died as any great 
artist would wish to die, at the height 
of his career. On him, age had not set 
her withering hand, and to the many 
thousands who worshiped, his wonderful 
art was still maturing with the years. 
To those who knew him, Caruso the man 
will be missed as much as Caruso the 
singer. It is possible that within a few 
years as great an artist may come; but 
it is doubtful if such a friend to young 
artists, such an untiring co-worker with 
his associates, such a fine jovial person- 
ality will exist in the highest places of 
avt,’ 

ANNA CASE: “The sentiment of the 
world and all those who had the honor 
of knowing our beloved Caruso person- 
ally is the same. There is no word which 
expresses my sorrow when I realize that 
it is not possible to hear or see him again 
in person. Caruso was, and is, spiritu- 
ally divine. There was no one more loyal 
or sincere. His greatest happiness was 
in giving others pleasure, and he spent 
his life helping others. He did not un- 
derstand the word selfishness. He was 
unique, not only because he had the most 
beautiful and expressive voice the world 
has ever known, but also because he had 
the kindest and biggest of hearts.” 

CALVIN C. CHILD, director of the Vic- 
tor Recording Department: “Because 
of many years of intimate and friendly 
relations, I have been asked to make 
some statement, either personally or in 
the name of the Victor Company, in re- 
gard to Caruso’s death. Officers and 
employees of the Victor Company alike 
feel great grief at the loss, not only of 
the artist, but of the man whom we held 
in such high respect and esteem. To me 





personally his death is a great shock. 
Our relations for nearly twenty years 
have been very close, and I have always 
regarded him as a friend, and I feel that 
I have lost some one who is very close 
and very precious to me. I have known 
Caruso since his first appearance in 
America in 1903, and have had from the 
beginning of our acquaintance the great- 
est respect and admiration for him; in 
fact, my admiration for the splendid 
character of the man I knew so well was 
even greater than for the artist. 
Thoughtful and considerate of everyone, 
never an unkind word or a selfish deed, 
his loss is very great, not only to the 
public who knew him as an artist, but 
still greater to those who had the special 
privilege of knowing the real Caruso in- 
timately and personally.” 

WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW: “I mourn 
the death of Caruso. He was my friend. 
I shall never forget his kindness to me 
when I joined the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He took a friendly interest in 
my progress and helped me personally 
many times. I would gladly subscribe to 
a memorial to his name and fame.” 

JEANNE GORDON: “The remarkable 
effect upon the public of Caruso’s death 
is the emphasis placed on the loss of a 
great personality. This is an astound- 
ing fact when one considers that he 
probably had the greatest voice of the 
ages. He was beloved by the whole 
world, because of his singular warmth 
of heart and his understanding of the 
struggles of others less fortunate than 
himself.” 

HENRY HADLEY: “In the death of 
Caruso, the operatic world has suffered 
its greatest loss in generations. No one 
living can take his place. He was as fine 
in all the attributes of friendship as in 
his professional eminence. I was his 
friend and I know.” 

MAX Hirscu, former treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company: “He was 
the grandest man in the world with a 
heart as big as New York. He was al- 
ways charitable, always trying to help 
some one. It might be a needy person 
or just some one’s birthday, but Caruso 
was always looking for a chance to make 
people happy.” 

Paut D. CRAVATH, president of the 
Italy-America Society, and a director of 
the Metropolitan: “All those who loved 
Caruso, who wished him well all the win- 
ter when his life was in danger, hoped 





[Continued on page 22] 











His touch is unfailingly beautiful. 
His keen musical feeling, coupled with 
a colossal technic, makes him the 
ideal pianist. —Ojil City (Pa.) Derrick. 


His musicianship is of the highest and 
his technic is absolutely fawless. 
—Fort Smith (Ark.) Times- Record 

His playing is infused with poetic 
charm. The depth of his interpretative 
powers, combined with his technical 
polish, should place this young pianist 
in the foremost rank. 

—San Antonio (Tex.) Express. 
His rendition of the Tannhauser Over- 
ture was a real tour de force. 

—Springfield (Il.) State Journal. 









RECENT PRESS NOTICES 


His progam was a revelation as to 
the versatility of this artist 

— Muscatine (Ia.) Leader. 

He has the three T’s of the master 

pianist—touch, tone and tempera- 

ment. — Davenport (Ia.) Times. 

His playing hasall the fire and fresh- 

ness of youth. 

Bloomington (Ill.)Sunday Bulletin. 

He has the dash of a virtuoso and 

the finger technic of a skilled pianist. 

—New York Telegram. 

Mr. Gordon is eternally delightful. He 

has an instinctive command of the 


big effects of pianism. 
—New York Mail. 
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Two Music Teachers in a Middle-W est Town \,,. 


():: in the Middle West, in one of those prosperous, thriving towns that boasts a real 








“symphony orchestra” in its largest moving picture theater, a fine new hotel with 


marble corridors and a grill with a cabaret, there lived two rival music teachers. 
{HTS 


One of them belonged to the old school. He didn’t believe in advertising, except per- 
haps in a very local way. “My work stands on its own merits,” he told MusicaL AMERICA’S 
correspondent, who called on him for an advertisement to appear in the big Fall Issue. ‘“Be- |" 
sides,” he went on, “what good would a paper of national circulation do me? My pupils don’t 








come from Portland, Me., or San Francisco.” cialis 
This was his mental reaction to a proposal for expansion of activities, influence and frequ 
ultimately income. vears 
Now, the other chap, a bit younger and certainly more progressive, when approached by psycl 
: the same correspondent, viewed the matter in this wise: noted 
“You're right. This is an opportunity and it fits in perfectly with my plans. My hori- docto 
zon extends considerably beyond the last electric light pole on Main Street. Let me think so ml 
the matter over and come to see me again tomorrow!” “Ca 
The result was an agreement to place an advertisement in the Fall Issue—not a very pe 
large advertisement, but one that was carefully and thoughtfully prepared as to wording and in 
set-up. Pi 
Carus 
What happened? m gone 
sn : F : Italy’ 
The issue came out and was read page by page by the pupils of the two rival teachers. exper 
Those of the instructor who was represented by an advertisement felt a new pride in him. The : 
Somehow he seemed to belong now to the great outside world—they had a new respect for oes 
him. They showed the ad around town to their friends. “This is the man we're studying . a 
with,” they said. The incident set some of the students of the unrepresented teacher to thinking. Masae 
The advertisement was noticed by musical folk in smaller nearby towns. It set them to for & 
thinking. on thi 
Musicians in Chicago and Cincinnati who used to be fellow students in the conservatory “Yes, 
with the chap who advertised in Musicat America’s Fall Issue saw his announcement. They non 
wrote to him and congratulated him. Said one of these letters: “Glad to see you are com- i 
ing to the front where you deserve to be. Whenever I get the opportunity you may depend y | 
upon it, I will send pupils to you.” 66 
Things began to happen. The small advertisement, representing a modest investment, . 
' > — ? : sm 
marked the turning point in the young teacher’s career. The important thing was that he felt to ac 
a new pride and encouragement in his own work. All of his local friends and patrons shared times 


in the feeling. Success seemed nearer and gradually his classes grew in size, as those of his 
less progressive rival began to dwindle. 





It is a familiar story and it has happened all over the country. We are living in an age 
that has little sympathy with the man who hides his light under a bushel. 


The main thing is to know the time, the place and the manner of bringing that light to 
public view. 
The place is Mustcat America’s Fall Issue. It is the stepping stone to success for those 


who have the foresight and the ambition to get out of their ruts. It appeals to those musicians 
who, like our friend in the Middle Western town, can see further than the last electric light 
pole on Main Street. 
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Marvel of Caruso’s Voice Traced by Scientist 
to Resonance Contributed by Entire Body 





Throat Was Not an Unusual One and Was Frequently Congested, Declares Dr. Mario P. Mara- 
fioti, Close Friend and Medical Adviser—Vocal Cords Soft and Too Large for Tenor; 
Arch of Palate Not Exceptional—Bones and Cavities Vibrated Like Fine Wood of 


Stradivarius Violin 
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that explained the unique quality and incomparable beauty of his 


T HERE was nothing really exceptional in the throat of Enrico Caruso 


voice, according to Dr. Mario P. Marafioti, the New York throat spe- 
cialist who was one of the departed tenor’s warmest friends as well as his 
frequent medical adviser, the relation extending over a period of many 


years. 


But there were other physiological reasons which combined with 


psychological factors in making him the greatest singer of them all, as 


noted by Dr. Marafioti in his years of association with Caruso. 


These, the 


doctor stated to the writer, pertained chiefly to the resonating cavities, not 
so much those of the head as of the entire body. 


“Caruso’s throat was just an ordi- 
ary throat,” the specialist said. “It 
‘ould not, in fact, be compared with 
many better throats of other singers. 
Caruso told me, laughingly, how he had 
gone in his youth to Massei, one of 
Italy’s most famous laryngologists, for 
expert opinion on his voice apparatus. 
The famons physician shook his head 
when Caruso told him of his desire to be 
a singer. ‘Take up something else,’ 
Massei said; ‘You have not the throat 
for a singer.” Caruso liked to comment 
on this incident. ‘If I had meekly agreed, 
“Yes, doctor”; and had gone my way,’ 
he would say, ‘there would have been no 
career for Enrico Caruso.’ ” 


Throat Was Often Congested 


(¢¢NARUSO’S throat was often con- 

gested, especially his pharynx. He 
smoked too much, and seemed reluctant 
to accept advice on this point. Some- 
times the vocal cords, too, were con- 
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feeling.”’ 


lovely legato.” 
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ping magnetism. 








“Voice of beautiful rich quality. 





gested. On such occasions Caruso used 
to sing better than usual. His explana- 
tion was that he was more careful and 
not as generous as usual in giving his 
voice. He had a wonderful power of re- 
covery and an even more wonderful will 
power in relation to his duty at the 
opera. He would go to any length not 
to disappoint the audience or the man- 
agement. 

“Here is an instance. You may re- 
member the benefit performance, made 
up of scenes from various operas, in 
which he sang one afternoon two sea- 
sons ago, appearing as Canio in the first 
act of ‘Pagliacci.’ He was to go on the 
stage about four o’clock. All day, up to 
that time, he was in bed with an acute 
case of tonsilitis, scarcely able to speak. 
He had come back from Pittsburgh ill, 
and I found his throat badly swollen and 
full of white spots. Did he remain in 
bed? Not Caruso. Allowing himself 
just time to get to the opera house, he 
donned the motley and sang his réle as 
usual—only with increased beauty of 
tone. And this was the man who could 
scarcely speak! General Manager Gatti- 
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Casazza spoke to me. ‘Keep that man 
sick all the time,’ he said, ‘if it makes 
him sing like that.’ 


Vocal Cords Large and Soft 


¢sTPF\HERE was one peculiarity about 

his vocal cords. They were too big 
and too thick for a tenor voice, and their 
consistency was rather soft. This last 
circumstance partially accounts for the 
characteristic mellowness, and the vel- 
vet, flute-like quality of his voice; and 
the large size of his vocal cords for its 
extraordinary range. He could sing as 
a bass and a baritone as well as both a 
dramatic and a lyric tenor. 

“But I cannot agree with those who 
say Caruso was a baritone who had ac- 
quired a tenor’s upper voice. Nature 
did not make him a tenor, a baritone, or 
a bass. It made him a singer, and en- 
dowed him with this exceptional range. 
If there was some difficulty with his 
highest notes in his youth, the reasons 
were psychological, not physiological. He 
was timid, a prey to disturbances that 
restricted his utilization of his endow- 
ment. But the tenor range was natural 
to him from the first. 


Had Remarkable Control of Tongue 


6éf\F the other physical factors com- 
monly considered in connection 

with a singer, it can be said that while 
the palate was well arched and more so 
than with some singers, it was not ex- 
ceptional and I have looked into mouths 
of many other vocalists with more in 
their favor in this respect. Caruso had a 
really remarkable control of his tongue. 
“Tt was his servant, and, without con- 
straint, he could shave it any way he 


Siena 





She 


pleased. As a ‘stunt,’ he used to keep the 
center of the tongue flat, and curl the end 
and the sides up so that it was cup- 
shaped. His diaphragm was strong, as 
was every muscle of his body. But its 
strength came from years of singing. He 
did not unnaturally develop the dia- 
phragm, as many singers do, by delib- 
erate tension. The column of air flowed 
naturally; he sang as he spoke—in- 
tuitively, with automatic naturalness and 
obedience to nature’s laws. 


“As I have said, there was nothing 
really exceptional in Caruso’s vocal ap- 
paratus. Too much stress is given to the 
throat in such matters. The throat is 
not the organ that characterizes an ex- 
ceptional voice. That is related more to 
the resonating structures. I have seen 
very beautiful throats, possessed by sing- 
ers whose voices were of limited efficiency 
and beauty. The exceptional things in 
Caruso, the rare things which made of 
him a phenomenon, were two factors: 
one, physiological, the striking power of 
resonance of his body, which he used to 
full advantage; two, psychological, the 
intense pathos of his voice. His singing 
was free and perfect from the standpoint 
of voice production, but the volume, the 
quality of his voice, the two very excep- 
tional attributes, were due to the reso- 
nance of his body, which was like the 
wood of a Stradivarius violin. 


Caruso’s “Musical Bones” 


¢sQIOME years ago a prominent London 

physician startled the musical 
world by saying that Caruso had musical 
bones. At least, that was what he was 
quoted as saying. There are, in truth, 
no ‘musical bones,’ but there is the possi- 
bility of human beings possessing organs 
made of exceptional resonating property, 
which is dependent, perhaps, on the qual- 
ity and constructive essence of the cells 
from which they were made. I know, 
from personal knowledge, that parts of 
Caruso’s body had a power of resonance 
which was startling. By tapping the 
mastoid behind his ear a sound was pro- 
duced that could be heard a considerable 
distance. He himself used to astonish 
persons by the loud noise he made by 
thumping the lobule of the ear. Of his 
bones I would say that they were com- 





[Continued on page 27] 
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CARUSO’S SUCCESSOR 


UCH that has found its way into print 

with regard to a successor for Caruso bears 
the stamp of absurdity. Names of singers who 
already have passed the crest of their success and 
of young artists who have yet to find themselves 
have been hustled forward as if there was neces- 
sity, now that the king is dead, to crown another 
sovereign forthwith. Larynxes that have uttered 
sounds of pallid sweetness are conjured forth, with 
a wave of the hand, to fill the world with molten 
gold. Over night, artists who have had their fair 
share of lesser popularity are elevated to the place 
of universal homage which Caruso was years in 
acquiring. Minor stars, even some which shone 
by reflected light, are being masqueraded as the 
coming sun. 

It is safe to prophesy that in the immediate fu- 
ture there will be no successor to Caruso. Time is 
an essential in the building of such a career. Per- 
haps not in this generation will another tenor of 
anything like the same magnitude arise. But there 
are admirable singers to care for the tenor réles of 
opera, and no greater injustice can be done them 
than to be continually trying to wish upon one or 
another, the mantle of the fallen giant. Caruso was 
no one’s heir. He did not, in reality, succeed Jean 
de Reszké, except that his presence at the Metro- 
politan eventually effaced the rather- acute demand 


for that tenor’s return which confronted Conreid. 


when he took over the reins of fashionable opera. 
Caruso, to begin with, was of the line of Campa- 
nini, Mario and Rubini, not of de Reszke. After- 
ward, he assumed some of the characteristics of 
Tamagno, and finally, in the peroration of his ca- 
reer, more than a trace of the illustrious artist who 
faded from opera when Caruso began his unpar- 
alleled American success, but who, in his overseas 
retirement, has survived him in the flesh. 

As Caruso was not another de Reszke, so it is 
taking too much for granted to expect the next dom- 
inating figure among tenors to be another Caruso. 
Each of the great tenors has been of a type differ- 
ent from the others, and it is reasonable to believe 
that the next in line will be no less individual in 
his endowment, his methods and the material in 
which he excels. There has been much imitation 
of the Caruso quality of tone, and some of it fairly 
successful, among lesser singers whose voices had 
no great individuality of their own. But to pre- 
dict that a young tenor will be the new Caruso be- 
cause his vocal timbre suggests that of the van- 
ished master, is only a little less naive than to say 
that this or that singer never can fill Caruso’s place 
because he is not fond of practical jokes, has no skill 
in the drawing of cartoons, and does not call the 
stage hands by their first names. Caruso’s voice 
was as individual as his personality. Mere imita- 
tion of one presages greatness no more than an 
adoption of the peculiarities of the other. 

The Italomaniacs will always have their favorite 
and will shout their bravos in season and out. But 
something more than this is involved in the build- 
ing of a prestige such as Caruso’s. Unusual quali- 
ties of a highly individual order only can shape the 
sort of popularity that extends far beyond the brass 
rail and enlists alike the enthusiasm of the cogno- 
scente and the student, the gallery god and the 
brushwood boy. The tenors of the next decade will 
have a thorny path if their public insists that the 
one who holds their favor must be Caruso redivivus. 
He who eventually establishes himself will not be 
the second Caruso, but the first of whatever name 
he bears. 





A SOLACE—THE CARUSO RECORDS 


STORY is told of the meeting during the war 
A of two service men, each the son of a world- 
famous singer now gone from earth. In talk- 
ing of their illustrious progenitors, the son of Evan 
Williams spoke of the treasure which the sound- 
reproducing records left by his father were to him, 
now that he could never hear the actual voice again. 
The son of Del Puente could only regret that the 
great baritone of a generation ago died without 
ever having recorded his voice. The tone of Evan 
Williams lived on, but Del Puente’s could scarcely 
be recalled by his own offspring. 

This little story tells something of the benison 
and the solace which the Caruso records will prove 
to unnumbered multitudes of men and women, now 
that the molten lava of the voice supreme has ceased 
to flow. 


2 
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HE moral to be drawn from reports in- 

volving a box office shortage for the Chicago 
Opera Association in its visits to New York seems 
to be that those who deal with scalpers are more 
than likely to be scalped. 








ROM the Far West comes a suggestion that 

George M. Cohan must be the man Mary Gar- 

den described when she was painting a picture of 

her successor. No doubt his appointment would de- 

light musicians—those who transcribe and orches- 
trate in the wake of the index digit. 


OMEONE has asked what the opera standee does 

in the summer? To feel comfortable when he 

plays his phonograph he probably leans on the win- 

dow-sill and drops flatirons on his feet, the while 

he stares intently at a telegraph pole that bisects 
his vision. 
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Lucy Gates in Front of the Oldest House in Utah, 
Erected Seventy-four Years Ago 


Although antiquity, save for the handiwork of nature 
and that of the mysterious cave dwellers, is not one 
of the lures of the American West, that country has 
its historic spots, and these have a picturesque and 
human-interest appeal to musicians whose tours carry 
them over the Plains States and on to the Coast. The 
photograph shows Lucy Gates, soprano, in front of the 
oldest house in Utah, erected in September, 1847. The 
pioneer home is now surrounded and roofed over by 
a modern structure. Miss Gates is a native of Salt 
Lake and a granddaughter of its illustrious founder. 


Hughes—Neither music, which he has vowed was his 
first love, nor moving picture captions, his present spe- 
cialty, can keep Rupert Hughes from writing fiction. 
The composer of “Cain” and other songs has now put 
his moving picture knowledge to literary use, as he did 
his musical knowledge in “Zal,’ and is completing a 
novel about moving picture men and women. 


Gordon—After two months of Paris, Jeanne Gordon, 
the Metropolitan contralto, is tasting the joys of rus- 
ticity on her extensive farm near Peekskill, N. Y. The 
contralto, who recently returned from abroad, where 
she coached her new roles for the coming opera season, 
is resting in preparation for a concert tour which she 
will make before the Metropolitan reopens in Novem- 
ber. 


McCormack—In addition to the appointment previ- 
ously announced of John McCormack as Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Gregory, Pope Benedict XV 
has conferred on the celebrated tenor the distinction 
of Knight Commander of the Order of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Mr. McCormack received official notification of 
the double honor through Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary 
of State to His Holiness. 


Rosing—Londoners know Vladimir Rosing, the 
famous Russian tenor who is to visit America next 
season, almost as well as an impresario as an inter- 
pretative artist. In addition to the recent season of 
opera intime, which ended with performances of “Pag- 
liacci” and Mozart’s “Bastien and Bastienne,” he has 
sponsored performances of modern Russian works in 
which he has assumed the principal tenor rédles. 


Dobkin—Among the Russian artists who are to be 
members of the Chicago Opera Association in the new 
season is Dmitri Dobkin, who made his American 
début last season as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. His hobby is the scroll saw, and his output, 
in the form of graceful wooden designs made into pic- 
ture frames, card holders and other decorative objects, 
adorns his rooms. “I am the woodworker of opera,” 
he explained recently, in speaking of his passion for 
his scrolls and arabesques. 


Telmanyi—Known far and wide as a violinist and 
composer, Telmanyi, the famous Hungarian soon to be 
heard in America, has talent also for writing and as 
a linguist. Although he has never made a special study 
of languages, on his travels through Europe he quickly 
picked up seven tongues other than his own—French, 
Russian, Danish, Swedish, German, Italian and Span- 
ish. He has recently written, in English, to his Amer- 
ican representative that he will have no trouble in 
traveling here, as he will know the language by the 
time of his arrival, the first week in October. 


Lipkowska—After having been in grand opera since 
she was fifteen years old, Lydia Lipkowska, who has 
sung with the Chicago, Boston and Metropolitan opera 
companies, as well as in ail the capitals of Europe, 
will venture into light opera as the star of Henry W. 
Savage’s revival of “The Merry Widow.” At a charity 
matinée in Vienna a number of years ago, Mme. Lip- 
kowska sang the music of Sonia in the Lehar oper- 
etta and so delighted the composer that he pronounced 
her his ideal for the part. It is said that it was largely 
through Lehar’s efforts that Mr. Savage was able to 
obtain her release from the Chicago Opera Association. 


Werrenrath—If it had not been for a leak, a short 
circuit and a thick mist, Reinald Werrenrath, the bari- 
tone, and Tex Rickard, the man who promoted the 
Dempsey-Carpentier festivities, might still be stran- 
gers to one another. As it was, leak, short circuit and 
mist conspired to cause the yawl in which the baritone 
and a party of friends were sailing to run on some 
concealed rocks off Premium Point, Long Island, and it 
was when Werrenrath and other members of the party 
waded ashore and approached an isolated mansion that 
Rickard came into the story. The latter was the guest 
of honor at a social gathering, and with his host as- 
sisted the shipwrecked party to motor away after they 
had been refreshed and warmed. 
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_ On Amusing a Muse 
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USES are multi-natured and difficult 
to comprehend and we recognize but 
few prevailing species. There is the 


sprightly muse, which wears a one-piece 
and can throw you a line like a life-saver. 
We have the bashful muse, who, when 
coaxed into your arbor, is discovered 
to be about as logical as a laundry bill. 
One hears of the alcoholic muse, which 
gives a detached viewpoint, hitches up 
the subconscious and wedrs out the 
brakes. The inconsiderate muse shows 
up like a radiolite watch just after you 
turn in for the night. It’s “Up, Jenkins!” 
and pipe the manuscript paper aft, it 
being ten to one she’s gone before you 
find it. The incessant muse, the rent- 
day type, is a conscienceless thing that 
gives you writer’s cramp and a wild 
desire to tear up what you write. Last 
and least observed is the so-called divine 
muse, which is a complimentary phase 
developed by the fifth and sixth genera- 
tions, post mortem. 

The fickleness of muses is the bane 
of art and the music muse is no green- 
house geranium for staying home nights. 
This comely jade, having all the instincts 
of a home-wrecker, leaves one in more 
or less perpetual uncertainty. Her stage 
door Johnnies and Janes are legion. 
They spend more time and money on her 
than she’ll be worth between now and 
the musical millennium. She’s so unrelia- 
ble she may fail Gabriel at the final cur- 
tain. The ambitious wooer can never 
tell whether she hankers for a European 
tour or just a cup of coffee. She hovers 
in the offing with the smile of a deep sea 
siren, waving shell-pink fingers filled 
with lottery tickets for a mirage road- 
ster. If you chase her she runs; if you 
let her alone she bothers you. When you 
least expect it she camps under your 
elbow and pulls eight measures of prom- 
ising stuff, then leaves before you get 
her right name. Many a storm-ridden 
mariner has followed her through water- 
spouts and sargasso seas with the fond 
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hope of capturing her and putting a ring 
in her nose, but she’s an oil-burner and 
throws a mean smoke-screen. Metaphors 
won’t metrograph her. She’s as hard 
to follow as Peary’s path to the pole. 
Her disappearing act makes Houdini look 
like a sleepy camel—the high one that 
tried to get through the eye of the needle. 
She has about as much idea of a day’s 
work as Plumber’s Local No. 906 and the 
mess she leaves behind looks like 
Brighton Beach on a Sunday afternoon. 


When a Lemon Blonde Looks Better 


I heard of a chap who reserved a 
Monday “at home.” He had a shady 
plan to corral this muse thing, cut its 
tongue and keep it warbling all day. He 
waited in the window from eleven till 
four for the bird to show up, but she 
never got by the fruit stand on the 
corner. Organ grinders, taxicabs, cat 
fights and bobbed skirts gratuitously 
handed out some pale blue dissonances, 
but he developed a minor sixth mood that 
lasted all week. All the inspiration he 
got at the end of his fortnight wouldn’t 
look well on paper. So he became a 
bassoon player in a theater orchestra 
and saw enough when the “apron” was 
full of peaches to forget his first love. 
Never having accurately taken her finger 
prints he took to following footprints 
on the Strands of Big Time. He fell 
in love with a lemon blonde in the cho- 
rus and married her at the “Little 
Church.” Now he wouldn’t know a muse 
if it came down the street with a drum- 
major. 

As the midnight hours wear away 
with the effects of his neighbor’s home- 
brew, he sometimes think of his 
blighted romance, and picks the while 
fulsome phrases from popular successes, 
cursing their authors, as he imagines 
them, and fitfully fitting them here and 
there like parts of a picture puzzle. Thus 
he sits, surrounded by the muses of the 
lucky guys—a hallroom full. Some of 
them have served time since Solomon. 
Three or four have been reincarnated so 
often they can sing themselves to sleep. 
But it’s all in after a day’s work, and a 
museless song is better than a promis- 
sory note. G. C. TURNER. 
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will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear tiie name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Verdi’s ‘* Rigoletto’’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you tell me something about the 
source of Verdi’s “Rigoletto”? Is it 
true that the opera has been given under 
several names? a. Be 
New Orleans, La., July 24, 1921. 


The plot was derived from Victor 
Hugo’s “Le Roi s’Amuse” and the opera 
was origirally called “La Maladizione” 
but this tit:c was altered before the first 
production in Venice on March 11, 1851, 
to its present one. It was given in vari- 
ous Italian cities with various titles with 
changes in the plot, owing to political 
conditions at the time. Some of these 
titles were: ‘“Viscardello,” “Clara di 
Pert,” and “Lionello.” 2 


Ferrabosco 


Question Box Editor: 
Who was Ferrabosco and what is his 
claim to distinction in music? F.T. K. 
Baltimore, Md., July 25, 1921. 


There are four men of the name each 
of whom holds a place in the history of 
music. The best known is parory 
Alfonso, who was born at Bologna in 
1548. He became court musician to the 
Duke of Savoy and later to Queen Eliza- 


&, Musical America. Question 
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beth of England. He wrote many of the 
dance tunes of the period. His natural 
son, of the same name, also attained 
some prominence as a composer in Eng- 


land. 
' = 


Concerning Certain Singers 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me: 1. When and 
where was Antonio Scotti born? 2. 
Alessandro Bonci? 3. Have Eugenie 
Bronskaja or Calleja ever sung in 
America? 

H. Curtis. 

San Francisco, Cal., July 28, 1921. 


1. Antonio Scotti was born in Naples, 
Jan. 25, 1866. 2. Alessandro Bonci was 
born in Cesena, Italy, in 1870. 3. Mme. 
Bronskaja and Icilio Calleja have both 
sung in America. 

; 2. F 
Toy Symphonies 


Question Box Editor: 

I have recently read something about 
a “Toy Symphony.” Can you tell me 
just what it is? yr. FZ UG 

Oil City, Pa., Aug. 3, 1921. 

A toy opnmneny is one which is scored 
largely or entirely for toy instruments. 
Owing to the unmusical character of 
most toy instruments, the violin is 
usually used for the basis of the com- 
position. Haydn wrote a toy symphony 
and there is also a very beautiful one by 
Romberg in which a duet for two kazoos 
is one of the features. Whistles, casta- 
nets, clappers, dinner-bells, mouth-org- 
ans, rattles and quail-calls, are some of 
the “instruments” used. 
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variety of interpretations. 


“Baltimore News.” 


Madam 


Old Fashioned 
Morning Sun.” 


Street” 


with telling effect. 


exquisite. 
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Martha Atwood 


Scores Great Success 


STIEFF HALL 


The Stieff Artist Course recital which was given last evening at Stieff Hall 
proved to be an exceedingly interesting recital throughout. 
points about Miss Atwood’s recital that rendered it exceedingly pleasing—she 
is an artist not alone vocally but also in her manner of presenting a song. 
She endows it with a meaning all its own and her program called for a great 
Then the voice itself, the tones of which she 
produces without any apparent effort is of a particularly acceptable quality, 
The program itself contained much to interest the hearers by reason of the 
novelty of some of the numbers and the real beauty 


of them all. The third group consisting of songs from 

Algeria, India, Tunis, Syria and Tripoli were all power- A 
fully tinged with their native coloring, the appropriate a 
atmosphere being most artistically demonstrated.— bey 0 


Atwood developed sympathy and warmth 
that made such airs as “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny” and “There’s an Old Fashioned Home in an 
sound delightful.—Baltimore 


A program of great interest—the round purity of 
her tone was exceptionally well exploited—she sings 
This singer’s musical diction is 
She phrases with taste and knowledge and a 
the clarity of her enunciation is a striking feature of | 
carefully trained artistry.—Baltimore Hvening 


Miss Atwood gave a recital last night in Stieff Hall 
for an audience which filled the hall. —— 
strong interest from beginning to end because of the 
vitality of Miss Atwood’s voice, its good quality, the 
straightforwardness of her style and the sense of in- 
tegrity conveyed by her utterance.—‘“‘Baltimore Amer- 


The recital had 


STIEFF PIANO 
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Cornelius’ Comic Trio 


Question Box Editor: 

I once heard a comic trio, the words 
of which were the conjugation of a verb. 
It was composed by some famous musi- 
cian. Can you tell me anything about it? 

MUSICA. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 1, 1921. 


You probably refer to a trio for male 
voices by Peter Cornelius the words of 
which are a conjugation in the present 
tense of the phrase, “Ich Sterbe den Tod 


des Verrdters.” 
? 9 


Pauline Viardot-Garcia 


Question Box Editor: 

Was Pauline Viardot-Garcia any rela- 
tion to the great teacher Garcia? Will 
you tell me something about her? 

CLARA T. C. 

Denver, Col., Aug. 2, 1921. 


Pauline Viardot-Garcia was _ the 
daughter of the elder Garcia and there- 


fore the sister of the inventor of the 
laryngoscope, and of Marie Malbran. 
She was born in Paris, July 21, 1821, and 
died there May 18, 1910. Studied sing- 
ing with her father and piano with Liszt. 
Concert début in Brussels in 1837, and 
operatic début as “Desdemona” in Ros- 
sini’s “Otello” in London in 1839. In 
1841 she married Louis Viardot, director 
of the Thédtre des Italiens. Created 
“Fidés” in “Le Prophéte,” Paris, 1849. In 
1859, she sang the title-réle in a revival 
of Gluck’s “Orfeo” for 150 consecutive 
nights. She retired from the operatic 
stage in 1863 but appeared occasionally 
in concert thereafter. Lived in Paris 
from 1871 till her death. Her voice was 
a mezzo-soprano but with a phenom- 
inally high range and while uneven in 
quality, was of dramatic calibre. She 
was also a very fine actress. She taught 
at the Paris Conservatoire for a number 
of years and many of her pupils achieved 
eminence on the stage. She composed 
several operas which were heard both in 
public and private. 
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Daniel Wolf 











i” WOLF, pianist and com- 
poser, was born in Baltimore, Md., 
on May 12, 1899. 
was received entirely 


His general education 
in the United 


States. His first 
teacher in piano 
was Mae Langfeld 
Adelsdorf. Later 
he attended the 
Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music, 
Baltimore, study- 
ing the piano with 
Ernest Hutcheson 
and later, in the 
same institution, 
with George F. 
Boyle. He studied 
theory and com- 
position there with 
Otis B. Boise, 
George Siemonn 
After a four 





Daniel Wolf 
and Gustave Strube. 


years’ course at the Peabody Insti- 
tute he came to New York where he com- 
pleted his piano studies under Rudolph 
Ganz. j 

Mr. Wolf made his public début in a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
March 17, 1921. He has since appeared 
in joint recital with such artists as Lydia 
Lipkowska and Frieda Hempel, and has 
been soloist with the National Symphony 
under Walter Henry Rothwell at the City 
College Stadium concerts. 

The compositions of Mr. Wolf include 
four encore songs, “Star,” “Slumber 
Town,” “Circus” and “Jack-in-the-Box,” 
which have been featured by Lydia Lip- 
kowska at Carnegie Hall and elsewhere. 
His works for piano are “Waterfall,” 
“The Lake,’ “Indian Dance” and 
Prelude, dedicated to Rudolph Ganz; and 
he has also written a “Spanish-American 
Rhapsody” for piano and orchestra. Mr. 
Wolf resides in New York, where he do 


some teaching. | 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published tn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
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Seeks Amateurs Interested in Chamber 
Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For some time past I have been trying 
to form a quartet or quintet consisting 
of piano, first and second violin, ’cello 
and flute, but have found it extremely 
difficult to do so, not because there is a 
dearth of good musical material in New 
York, but because the majority of musi- 
cians available cannot spare the time 
without being compensated for their 
efforts. 

A great many other cities have local 
associations, or groups of such musicians 
who seem to be glad to meet occasionally 
and practice good music for the sheer 
love of the thing. Why are there not 
such music lovers in the great metrop- 
olis? 

There is a wealth of good music by the 
great masters for quartets and quintets 
and it seems to me that there should be 
many good amateur musicians in New 
York who would be glad to get connected 
in little groups with just this idea of 
hearing and playing this fine collection 
of music. : 

I am a pianist and love all good music 
and would be extremely glad to have 
the opportunity of practising with others 
the fine music of the great masters. Am 
I doomed to disappointment? 

EDWARD J. ANTHONY. 

Edgewater, N. J., July 30, 1921. 





Organist Has Spent Forty-five Years in 
Church Service 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your last week’s issue I read an 
article from your Portland, Ore., corre- 
spondent saying Edgar Coursin had re- 
signed as organist of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church there after thirty- 
one and a half years’ service, and also 
saying it was the longest known period 
of service at any one church. It is a 
long time to serve any church, and there 
may be those who have served a longer 
time than either Mr. Coursin or myself. 
But I have just completed forty-five 
years in the work, thirty-six and a half 
years at Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in this town, resigning to take 
up the work with the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Red Bank, N. J., 
where I spent three and a half years. I 
then resigned to become director and 
organist of the First Baptist Church 
here, where on July 3 I completed my 


fifth year. At the Calvary Church, 
backed by the choir, we presented to the 
Church a two-manual Moller organ at 
Red Bank. I secured the installation of 
a large two-manual Felgemaker organ 
in my third year, and two years ago I 
had the satisfaction of seeing a modern 
organ installed in my present church. 
To the two last named the choirs have 
made substantial contributions. I am 
hoping to finish my half-century’s work 
where I now am and where we are well 
equipped to give choral works of various 
kinds as we have done during the five 
years past. Geo. M. COLLINS. 
Keyport, N. J., July 18, 1921. 





Music Supervisor in Cicero 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

In the issue of July 2 appears an ar- 
ticle relative to Mr. Gorman’s new posi- 
tion in the Music Department of the J. 
Sterling Morton High School. This in- 
correctly refers to him as Supervisor of 
Music in the Public Schools of Cicero. 

As many subscribers to MUSICAL 
AMERICA know me personally, I wish to 
correct this error and state that I am 
continuing in my position as Supervisor 
of Music in the Cicero Public Schools, 
which position I have held for the past 
three years. The position to which Mr. 
Gorman has been appointed is that of 
Director of Music in the J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School, from which I resigned 
voluntarily last June. 

J. Sterling Morton High School is a 
township high school, a separate and dis- 
tinct organization from that of the pub- 
lic schools, where we have fifteen build- 
ings and a school attendance of approxi- 
mately 8,000 children. 

WINIFRED V. SMITH. 

Cicero, Ill., Aug. 6, 1921. 





Ideals and the Anthem 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your magazine’s issue of July 16, I 
note a letter signed D. E. Jones, written 
in an attempt to defend “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” as our national an- 
them. 

Every argument in the letter in be- 
half of this song completely ignores the 
need of the children of to-day—the 
future citizens of our America. I speak 
of children, for I have worked with them 
for years in music, and I see how care- 
fully one must guard the unfolding of 
their ideals and desires. 

In the first place a national anthem is 
brought to the attention of children 
more often than to older people—espe- 
cially in their school work. They are 
fed on it. Teachers handle it in such a 
way as to make it most distinctive—in 
a realm by itself—and children thus 
make it more a part of their conscious- 
ness than other songs. It unconsciously 
becomes the basis of their ideas of what 


our America stands for in ideals and 
principles. 

It is an acknowledged fact that a 
national anthem should voice the prin- 
ciples and ideals of its country. When 
one thinks intelligently of the premise 
of divine democracy from which this 
country was brought forth and so brave- 
ly upheld by Washington and Lincoln in 
crucial periods of our country’s history, 
one has but to glance through “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” to see that it em- 
bodies no such thoughts. It deals with 
a single event of the country’s history 
and that event is war—war with Eng- 
land, who is now our friend and ally and 
always will be. 

To properly read a poem or sing it 
as a song we should first study care- 
fully the thought of the poem and then 
use the music as a means of giving out 
the message. All up-to-date teachers of 
the educational world of to-day do this. 

With these facts in mind should we 
not stop and think what is being given 
the children to make a part of their 
vision of our beloved America? 

J. M. Swirt. 

New York, July 25, 1921. 





More in Defense 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If James P. B. Hyndman’s object is 
to find a better national anthem than 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” his free 
citations of George Washington, Ben 
Franklin and William Ewart Gladstone 
on the subjects of our Flag and our 
Constitution will afford him but little 
help. So far as the present controversy 
is concerned, Mr. Hyndman’s personal 
utterances are much more pertinent than 
the quotations of these statesmen. He 
says, “The song is utterly unfit to be 
the national anthem; that all who sing 
it, of necessity align themselves against 
the imminent union of the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon family, 
which is fore-ordained of God, and that 
the title of the song misstates the name 
of our Flag which is officially the Stars 
and Stripes.” 

National anthems are often closely 
intertwined with history, and most fre- 
quently spring up spontaneously, in re- 
sponse to some urgent need. Very seldom 
is a national song deliberately thought 
out and created according to a precon- 
ceived plan. All our patriotic and 
national songs came into existence at 
the various times that our country has 
been at war, either international or civil. 
The first incentive to patriotic vocal 
utterance was the War of the Revolu- 
tion; later, the War of 1812, and still 
later, the Civil War. The songs brought 
out at these three periods were typical of 
the individual times at which they were 
written, and many of them were colored 
by particular incidents. Thus in them 
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there is a graphic history of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Francis Scott Key’s poem is a beauti- 
ful one, full of incentive to patriotism, 
and is one of the finest tributes to a 
national flag that has emanated from 
any nation. The story of the author’s 
inspiration also serves to endear the 
words, for they were born not of a flight 
of imagination but from actual incident, 
and being born under such auspicious 
circumstances it is very fitting that “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” should have be- 
come the authorized music at the salute 
of the colors both in the army and navy. 

Your correspondent objects to the title; 
but he cannot blame Key for that, for 
the name the author gave it was “The 
Defence of Fort McHenry”; neither was 
the tune then known as “Anacreon in 
Heaven” but as “Adams and Liberty,” 
which was familiar everywhere in the 
United States as a popular patriotic 
song. The tune has now been associated 
with the words for more than a century, 
and the fact that it originated with the 
London organization is almost forgotten. 
It may be accepted as an established fact 
that Key was thinking of the tune of 
“Adams and Liberty” when he penned 
his lines. 

Hatred towards Britain at that time? 
Yes, a righteous hatred, a hatred born 
of deep, intense patriotism. But the 
poem soars above the designation of 
Britain; it strikes any and all enemies. 
Fifty years later, when the War of 1812 
was passing out of memory, and when 
we were engaged in the Civil War, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote an addi- 
tional stanza; 

When our land is 
Liberty’s smile, 
If a foe from within strike a blow at 
her glory, 
Down, down with the traitor that dares 
to defile 
The fag of her stars and the page of 
er story; 
By the millions unchained when our 
birthright was gained, 

We will keep her bright blazon for- 

ever unstained. 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in tri- 
umph shall wave 

While the land of the free is the home 

of the brave. 
What matter if it was first sung in a 
saloon, or that the first theater in which 
it was sung was burned down, or that 
its tune was dedicated to a Greek dis- 
ciple of Bacchus? Is it not a stinging 
rebuke to the English commander, Lord 
Cockburn, who boasted that the Ameri- 
can Flag would yield in a few hours? 
Well, it didn’t. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” is a creature of the War of 
1812, and is typical of that period, and 
when vandalism, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion shall beset our country, as they did 
then, a new national anthem will per- 
haps appear. Let us pray that it will 
please the choleric critics of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” D. E. JONES. 
Taylor, Pa., Aug. 3, 1921. 
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“The Swanee River” and a German 
Organist 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The very interesting article on Step- 

hen C. Foster published in MUSICAL 

AMERICA, July 2, recalled an experience 


I had in playing one of his melodies on 
the organ. I was living in the city of 
Bremen in Germany at the time, study- 
ing the German language and music. I 
was very anxious to take a few lessons 
on the organ, and I secured as a teacher 
the Cathedral organist, who was in his 
seventy-fifth year. The organ was a 
very large one, with four bellows ope- 
rated by a man walking back and forth 
on them. When I was taking my second 
lesson, one of my feet slipped and there 
was a confusion of sound. My teacher 
left my side, and walked back and forth 
abusing me for having made a mistake. 
A young friend who was my interpreter 
told me what was being said. I made a 
combination and played a number and 
before I had finished I found my teacher 
standing behind me. He requested me 
to play the melody again. “Beautiful, 
melodious, grand, sweet and rich!” he 
exclaimed. I told my friend to tell him 
there never was or ever would be a 
musician in Germany who could compose 
a piece of music like that. He looked at 
me, laughed and asked the name. I 
told him it was pure American and we 
were proud of it. It was called “The 
Swanee River.” I told him all I could 
about it and the composer and sent for 
a copy. I took a few lessons after that, 
but could not end a lesson before playing 
it for him. I found the piece a great 
favorite wherever I played it. 
AvucGustus 8S. NEWMAN. 
New York, July 29, 1921. 
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Chicago the Mecca of the Summer Music Studen 
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Master Classes by Noted 
Teachers Attract Thousands 
of Pupils—Godowsky Held 
Successful Class—Bispham 
and Lhevinne at American 
Conservatory—S chmitz 
Conducts School — Chicago 
Musical College Reports 
Heavy Enrolment—Peter- 
son Donation Enables Bush 
Conservatory to Inaugurate 
Free Class 


HICAGO, Aug. 8.—Chicago has suf- 
fered much from heat this season, 
jut the reputation of the city as a de- 
lightful and profitable place to spend 
the summer has not been impaired. 
Crowds of students have been attracted 
again to the “master schools” so success- 
fully instituted and maintained during 
the last few years. 
The Godowsky master class which 
covered a period of five weeks extending 


from June 13 to July 19, was exception- 
ally large, an increasing number of stu- 
dents returning each year in addition to 
the new ones, to take advantage of the 
well-known pianist’s summer term in 
Chicago. 

David Bispham and Josef Lhevinne 
are the two visiting master class artists 
at the American Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Bispham has retained the vigor and 
magnetic personality which have always 
been associated with his name, and to 
hear him conduct a class is an enlivening 
and stimulating experience for the fortu- 
nate ones. His unfailing instinct for the 
dramatic and artistic is a great asset 
to his work. Lhevinne’s pupils show 
that devotion to their master that he 
always calls forth in his teaching, his 
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Master Classes Attracted Thousands of Pupils to Chicago for the Summer. } 
(1) David Bispham, Josef Lhevinne and John ys. Hattstaedt (President of the American Conservatory); (2) 


Above: 


Some of the Teachers Engaged Are Pictured 


Florence Hinkle, Oscar Saenger, Richard Hageman, Rudolph Ganz, Herbert Witherspoon and Mollie Margolies (Assistant 
to Mr. Ganz); (3) E. Robert Schmitz; (4) Lathrop Resseguie, Mme. Ella Spravka-Oumiroff, Kenneth M. Bradley (Pres- 
ident of Bush Conservatory), Boza Oumiroff and Jan Chiapusso; (5) Leopold Auer and Carl D, Kinsey 


serious personality and musicianship in- 
spiring unfailing confidence and the 
warmest admiration. 

E. Robert Schmitz has been conducting 
a series of lecture recitals in connection 
with his summer master school at the 
Fine Arts Building. He has pupils from 
all parts of the country. 

Over at the Chicago Musical College 
a big season is reported, with an attend- 
ance of 4800. The list of teachers there 
includes Richard Hageman, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle, Leopold 
Auer, Oscar Saenger and Rudolph Ganz. 

The Bush Conservatory has inaugu- 
rated a master school of a novel type. 
Through the philanthropy of Charles S. 
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Peterson it has been possible to provide 
tuition absolutely free to deserving 
and talented applicants, an opportunity 
for first-class instruction which they 
would not otherwise be able to secure. 
The faculty includes Edgar A. Nelson, 
dean; Jan Chiapusso and Mme. Julie 
Rive-King, piano; Charles W. Clark and 
Boza Oumiroff, voice; Richard Czer- 


wonky and Bruno Esbjorn, violin, and 
Edgar A. Brazelton, composition. Un- 
like other master schools, the Bush Con- 
servatory course will extend over the 
usual academic period from September 
to June, and will be a part of the regular 
equipment of the school. Candidates for 
the master school will be selected by 
examination. 





IOWA WOMEN FINANCE BAND 


Rockwell Organization Gives Outdoor 
Concerts—Mason City Choirs Unite 


MASON City, Iowa, Aug. 8.—A com- 
mittee of women in Rockwell has raised 
funds to pay all the expenses, including 
music, salaries and the cost of instru- 
ments for a band in that town. There 
are twenty-eight players and weekly out- 
door concerts have been inaugurated. 
The performances have been attended by 
crowds from the surrounding country as 
well as from Rockwell and Mason City. 
W. A. Storer is the conductor 

Plans have been completed for the 
formation of a joint chorus composed 
of the choirs of the Lutheran churches 
of Mason City, Clear Lake and adjoin- 
ing communities. The purpose will be to 
stimulate singing in the churches and 
to increase the interest of the congrega- 
tions in church music. It is planned to 
give song. services at the various 
churches as soon as the organization is 
completed. They will also sing at the 
choral union convention to be held here 
from Aug. 18 to Aug. 21. B. C. 


Would Have Kreisler Study 
Hindu Music 


That Kreisler should go to India and 
study its music, and give it to the world, 
is the wish of Tagore, according to an 
article by Basanta Koomar Roy, quoted 
by Henry T. Finck, in the Evening Post. 
Mr. Roy’s article gives an appreciation 
of Kreisler by the Hindu poet, and ex- 
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Study with John McCormack 
through his Victor Records 


Listening to his interpretations on the 
Victrola, you can benefit by the great 
tenor’s masterful rendition of many of the 
world’s most famous compositions. 
can repeat any part of any selection until 
you are 
methods of vocalization. 


will gladly play any McCormack records for you. 
Write for catalog with photographs of the world’s 
greatest artists who make Victor Records. 
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presses the hope that the violinist make 
a real study of Indian modes. “From 
the union of the music of the East and 
West, a new form of music may be de- 
veloped perhaps much richer than any 
now in existence,” Tagore is quoted as 
saying. 





Boris Levenson, Russian Composer Ar- 
rives in America 

Boris Levenson, Russian composer 
and conductor, laureate of the Petro- 
grad Academy of Music, arrived in 
New York last week from London. Mr. 
Levenson has been in London for about 
a year, making numerous public appear- 
ances. Mme. Pavlowa, on her forthcom- 
ing American tour, will dance to two of 
Mr. Levenson’s symphonic compositions. 
He was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
has been in wide prominence in Russian 
musit circles. Mr. Levenson expects to 
make a tour of America, presenting his 
own compositions. 





Gustave Ferrari, composer of “The 
Mirror,” who was associated for many 
years with Yvette Guilbert, will be ac- 
tive during the coming season. His 
bookings include a tour of New York, 
Pennsylvania and the South. 








Berta Reviere has returned from a 
motor trip through the State of New 
York, but will remain in the city for 
only a short while. She will start her 
concert season in October and will com- 
plete some recording before she goes on 
tour. 
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A Critical Estimate of Caruso 








[Continued from page 9] 


OME of the extant Caruso. records 

were made during this early period 
and the marked difference in quality 
between his voice then and that of the 
robust middle span, can be noted by any 
attentive ear. A comparison, for. in- 
stance, of the “Spirto Gentil” from 
“Favorita,” or the “Salut Demeure” 
from “Faust,” with the two records from 
Leoncavallo’s (not Puccini’s) “Bohéme,” 
will reveal the transition. Those who 
have the several different Caruso record- 
ings of “Celeste Aida” and “Vesti la 
Giubba,” including records that have 
been withdrawn from the catalogs and 


are now virtually unobtainable, can fol- 
low this evolution in successive versions 
of a single air. 

It was in this first period that Caruso’s 
voice came to be called the golden one. 
Everything he touched was transformed 
into glowing metal in the cruset of his 
song. In some réles he was out of place, 


for physical reasons or lack of dramatic 
skill, but his voice glorified all music 
alike, good or bad. His Faust was not 
considered a happy part, yet some of 
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the most exquisite singing of his career 
was in this réle. His mezza-voce high 
C in “Salut Demeure” will never be 
effaced from the memories of those who 
heard it. It was the perfect tone. 

In this first period, which may be said 
to have included the years 1903 to 1908, 
the operas in which Caruso appeared 


were “Rigoletto,” “Bohéme,” “Aida,” 
“Tosca,” “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” 
“T’Africaine,” “Traviata,” “Lucia,” 


“T,’Elisir d’Amore,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” “Don Pasquale,” 
“Sonnambaula,” “Favorita,” “Trova- 
tore” and “Marta.” A number of these 
were retained in the middle span, but 
such purely lyric réles as those in “Rigo- 
letto,” “Lucia” and “Don Pasquale” were 
dropped. Only Canio in “Pagliacci” con- 
tinued with him to the end, Radames join- 
ing the discard three seasons ago, and 
Cavaradossi the following year. No one 
will doubt that to the last he could have 
sung many of his earlier parts well, but 
his forte in his final years was for other 
operas and other roles. A remarkable 
instance of his ability to return to a dis- 
carded part was presented by his rel- 
atively recent successes as Nemorino in 
“T/Elisir d’Amore,” in which he con- 
trived to lighten his entire production, 
and in which his flair for spontaneous 
comedy asserted itself in a characteriza- 
tion as individual as it was humorous. 


The “Raw Beef” Period 


ARUSO’S middle period found the 

voice heavier and increasingly bari- 
tonal in quality. The high tones were 
much altered. Instead of the inflected 
and frequently “covered,” but none the 
less vital and ringing upper notes of his 
earlier years, he propelled long  sus- 
tained blasts of stentorian resonance. In 
Tamberlik’s time it was said of such 
tones that they “put out the gas.” The 
quality sometimes suffered from sheer 


muscular propulsion, and an instrumen- 
tal sonority quite generally replaced the 
fine nerve-fire that burned along the 
edges and gave an essentially human 
glow to the lighter earlier voice. The 
great tenor doubled his popularity by his 
displays of vocal torosity and he became 
prodigal of volume and upper tones be- 
yond any other singer of the day. Canio 
and Radames were his warhorses. His 
répertoire changed to include “Butter- 
fly,” “Fedora,” “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
“Manon Lescaut,” “Germania,” “Ar- 
mide,” “Fanciulla del West,” “Hugue- 
nots,” “Ballo in Maschera” and “Julien,” 
some of which he sang better than they 
deserved. At the height of his physical 
and vocal powers, his faults also pre- 
sented themselves in a more exaggerated 
form than in his early years. From the 
first he was inclined toward the lachry- 
mose. Now, “the Caruso sob” all too 
frequently marred the melodic line. 
There was much panting and gasping in 
emotional scenes, and in such parts as 
des Grieux in Massenet’s “Manon” there 
was a suggestion of the bull in a china 
shop. But his virtues towered over his 
gaucheries. Though the judicious 
grieved, more than ever he was the su- 
preme tenor of the world. 


Caruso’s Third Manner 


IS last period may be said to have 

begun with the performance of 
“Samson et Dalila” which opened the 
season of 1915-16, though it was only in 
the last two seasons before his death that 
the change to a new manner was fully 
recognized. Caruso’s Samson in 1920 


was a far nobler characterization than 

his Samson of 1915. In five years his 

powers as an actor had developed mar- 
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velously. His characterization of 
Eleazar in “La Juive,” the last new réle 
in which he was destined to apear, was 
one worthy of place with the opera por- 
traits of Maurel, Renaud and Scotti, ex- 
ceptional as it is to admit a tenor into 
that select company of great singing- 
actors who almost invariably have been 
baritones or basses. “Samson,” the new 
“Carmen” (with Farrar), “Pécheurs de 
Perles,” the revived “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“Lodoletta,” “Prophéte,” “Marta” (as 
revived), “Forza del Destino,” and “La 
Juive” figured prominently in his réper- 
toire. “L’Amore dei Tre Re” he found 
unsuited to him and quickly discarded 
it. “Marta” and “L’Elisir” restored some- 
thing of his early lyricism. In “Lodo- 
letta” and “The Pearl Fishers,” neither 
of which was destined to live, he sang 
with ravishing tone and a new beauty of 
style. There was much that was alto- 
gether admirable in his singing in “Forza 
del Destino,” and parts of “Prophéte” 
he made as notable as “Samson” and 
“Juive.” 


Voice Showed Signs of Wear 


HE voice in these last years showed 
wear. Upper tones were not infre- 
quently jagged, and had lost something 
of their vitality. The middle and lower 
registers (if the term can be applied to 
so superb a scale as Caruso’s) were dark 


and baritonal when power was applied, 
though still sumptuously beautiful. In- 
creased taste and skill in vocal nuance 
accompanied the expansion of the great 
tenor’s powers as an actor, and Caruso 
came to rely for his most appealing ef- 
fects on his heavenly mezza voce, which 
he now developed and utilized, after hav- 
ing in large measure neglected it during 
the robust middle period. His style fre- 
quently suggested his earlier years in its 
lyric grace, but there was now greater 
artistry and far more intellect in the 
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singing. Only in the mezza voce was 
it as entrancing in sheer sound, but his 
art had gained in restraint and taste 
what hisetone had lost in sensuous ap- 
peal. The high notes were neither the 
narrow and finely inflected tones of his 
early career, nor the broad, pealing and 
dominating trumpet blasts of his mid- 
dle years. He sang most satisfyingly, in 
an artistic sense, when not compelled to 
soar above the ordinary high baritone 
range. There was no baritone who, note 
for note, could compare with him within 
this range. 

Caruso lived and died the world’s 
greatest tenor; he could also have been 
its greatest baritone. Perhaps, if he had 
lived longer, a way might have been 
found—without weakening his prestige 
—for him to have sung some baritone 
roles; just as, in concert, he frequently 
sang (and sang gloriously) songs that 
were in medium or baritone keys. New 
tenor réles open to him were not numer- 
ous. His powers of characterization 
called for additional parts such as 
Eleazar. (What a Falstaff he might 
have made, with his spontaneous and 
genuine humor, if he could have been 
persuaded to essay the part!) His fu- 
ture seemed to lie in the direction of 
character parts, either tragic or humor- 
ous, and away from the old order of ro- 
mantic young lovers, wherein he was 
often unconvincing and maladroit. He 
came a great voice, he departed a great 
artist. It is as both voice and artist 
that Caruso must be given his place as a 
singer unsurpassed in the annals of 
song. The voice altered and the art 
grew. No good can come now of raising 
the question of what might have been 
if Caruso had not been so prodigal of 
his upper tones in his robust years, or 
if he had mastered some later detai!s 
of his art when he was a younger man. 
What was is more than sufficient to give 
him his well-won place among the im- 
mortals. 
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“'Trovatore’ Featured at North Carolina Music Festival 
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Soloists and Chorus at the Recent Music Festival at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill: (1) William Breach, Baritone; (2) Charles Troxell, Tenor; (3) 


Estelle Waterman Price, Mezzo-Soprano; (4) Mrs. A. S. Wheeler, Accompanist; (5) Paul John Weaver, Conductor and Director of Music at the University; 
(6) Thomas H. Hamilton, Baritone; (7) Mrs. G. A. Harrer, Contralto; (8) Edith Bideau, Soprano 


HAPEL HILL, N. C., Aug. 8.—The 

tenth annual summer music festi- 
val was held recently at the University 
of North Carolina, with one of the most 
pretentious and successful programs ever 
attempted at the close of the summer 
sessions. A piano recital by Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder of Chicago preceded the 
festival proper. The artist gave infor- 
mal explanations of her numbers. Pos- 
sessed of a remarkable technique and un- 


usual powers of interpretation, she held 
the close attention of her audience and 
won their warm approval. Her pro- 
gram consisted of a Handel-Scarlatti 
group, a Liszt Sonata, her own Fantasie- 
Pastoral, “In the Park,” and a modern 
Russian group. To this she added sev- 
eral extras. 

The first evening of the festival was 
given to a miscellaneous program of 
solos and choral numbers. The summer 
school chorus, under the leadership of 
Paul John Weaver, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the University, sang 


several groups, and solos were given by 
Roy Anderson of Loudon, Tenn.; Mrs. 
G. A. Harrer and Thomas H. Hamilton 
of Chapel Hill. The most effective num- 
ber of the program was Cadman’s “The 
Sunset Trail,” sung by the chorus, with 
William Breach, baritone, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., as soloist. 

The feature of the festival was the 
choral presentation of “Trovatore.” The 
soloists for this performance were Edith 
Bideau of New York as Leonora, Estelle 
Waterman Price of New York as 
Azucena, Mrs. G. A. Harrer of Chapel 


Hill as Jnez, Charles Troxell of New 
York as Manrico, William Breach, of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., as the Count, and 
Thomas H, Hamilton of Chapel Hill as 
Ferrando. The chorus performed in 
finished style, considering the fact that 
only three weeks were available for the 
preparation of the two concerts. Miss 
Bideau gave an admirable interpretation 
of her part. Mrs. Price, Mr. Breach and 
Mr. Troxell were also repeatedly encored, 
and the smaller réles were creditably 
sung. Mrs. A. S. Wheeler played the 
accompaniments efficiently. 5. d+ Be 
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Public School Supervisor Issues Manual 
—Young Violinist Receives 
Valuable Gift 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 6—W. H. 
Boyer, Supervisor of Music of the Port- 
land public schools and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Oregon, has 


issued a book entitled “Natural Sizht 
Singer,” a manual for teachers in pri- 
mary grades. H. M. Barr, principal in 
one of the public schools, assisted Mr. 
Boyer in arranging the material. The 
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Boyer system has been taught in the 
Portland schools since Mr. Boyer’s ap- 
pointment to the position of supervisor 
five years ago. Much has been accom- 
plished with this method and it has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention outside 
of Portland. A book of music will soon 
be published to supplement the work 
just issued. 

Margaret Yost, one of the best known 
of Portland’s younger violinists, and one 
of the members of the faculty of the vio- 
lin department of the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory, recently received a valuable 
English violin, by Jacob Fendt, dated 
1836. The donor, a wealthy Portland 
woman who desires to remain unknown, 
has taken a keen interest in Miss Yost’s 
work, and, in addition to the gift of the 
violin, has offered her a year’s study in 
Europe with an eminent teacher, upon 
the completion of her violin work in this 
city with Susie Fellell Pipes. 

Oliver Young, manager of the Ellison- 
White Conservatory, announces. that 
Flora Gray has been engaged as a mem- 
ber of the piano department. Miss Gray 
comes from Chicago. Pauline Alder- 
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man, head of the Ellison-White theory 
department, is at present instructing in 
theory at the University of California 
summer school at Berkeley, Cal. 

Walter Jenkins, leader of mass sing- 
ing in Portland, has returned from an 
extended Ellison-White Chautauqua tour 
through the Southwestern states. He 
was enthusiastically greeted at a meet- 
ing of the Progressive Business Men’s 
Club in the Hotel Benson. Mr. Jenkins 
sang several baritone solos and led the 
club in singing. 

Lucille Collette appeared as violin 
soloist at the Gladstone Chautauqua un- 
der Ellison-White auspices and achieved 
a popular success. Miss Collette and 
her mother have been renewing acquaint- 
ances in Portland during the past week. 
Although born in this city she left here 
when eight years old and has spent the 
greater part of her life in Europe, prin- 
cipally in Paris, where she was a stu- 
dent at the Conservatoire. In 1912 she 
was awarded a first prize in violin, and 
the following year in piano. » G 





Hurlbut Lectures in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 6.—Fresh from 
the studio of the great tenor, Harold 
Hurlbut recently gave a lecture here on 
the vocal principles of Jean de Reszké. 
Mr. Hurlbut has declined several invita- 
tions to hold master classes in voice here 
this summer. 





Eva Gauthier Gives Recital in Newport 


NEwportT, R. I., Aug. 6.—Eva Gau- 
thier, soprano, was heard in a program 
of modern compositions at a recital given 
in the Casino Theater on July 26. She 
was accompanied by Mrs. George Eustis 
Corcoran, member of the summer colony 
here. Miss Gauthier is a guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Corcoran. 





Last Goldman Concert at Prospect Park 


Edwin Franko Goldman and his band 
gave their last Prospect Park concert 
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for the season on the evening of Aug. 
4. In response to numerous requests, 
three of Mr. Goldman’s own compositions 
were included in the program. These were 
the “Cherokee,” “Sumapee” and “Saga- 
more” Marches. Other numbers were 
by Verdi, Rossini, Handel, Liszt, Wag- 
ner and Ponchielli. Ernest S. Williams, 
cornetist, was the soloist, with Rogers’ 
“A Soldier’s Dream” as his vehicle. Mr. 
Goldman has announced that in his plans 
for next year’s concerts he hopes to in- 
clude an increased number at Prospect 
Park, to accommodate the crowds which 
have shown their interest in this series. 





LEMAN FORCES REPEAT 
SUCCESS AT STEEL PIER 





Atlantic City Audiences Hear Orchestra 
with Olive Nevin and Ernest 
Davis as Soloists 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 6.— 
Mozart’s “Don Juan” Overture served 
as a fitting opening for the brilliant 
concert offered by the Leman Symphony 
on July 31 on the Steel Pier. Seldom 
have these musicians played with such 
feeling and expression. Mr. Leman 
selected among other numbers Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Capriccio Italien,” which was 
given in masterly fashion. Equally de- 
lightful was the interpretation of the 
“Lohengrin” Prelude, which was fol- 
lowed by Delibes’ “Valse Lente,” 
“Pizzicato Polka” and “Procession of 
Bacchus” from the “Sylvia” Ballet.” The 
concert closed with the rhapsody 
“Espana” by Chabrier. 

Olive Nevin, soprano, who pleased her 
audience last week, sang the Micaela 
aria from Bizet’s “Carmen,” which was 
warmly received. She was called upon 
twice for encores. A new singer to visit 
Atlantic City was Ernest Davis, a tenor, 
who sang the aria “Celeste Aida,” and 
was heard with Miss Nevin in a scene 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

An interesting feature of the concert 
was a ’cello ensemble by-Mr. Pleier, Mr. 
Hamburger and Mr. Cella, who played 
Gabriel Marie’s “Lamentoso” and Gil- 
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to have him back on the stage, to hear 
the beautiful clear voice fill the opera 
house. Tnat beloved voice is silent for- 
ever, but Caruso’s wish of ending his 
days in his native country has been ac- 
complished.” 


RAFAELO Diaz: “He always had a 
kind word and often a bit of priceless 
advice for younger singers. It is a pity 
that one who gave his whole as a sacri- 
fice to his art could not live to enjoy it 
more. It can be said of him more than 
of any other person I ever knew that he 
lived for his work and for others, never 
for himself. But for his unsparing de- 
votion to his art he might be alive to- 
day.” 


Mayor HyLan: The following tele- 
gram to the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company was sent by Philip 
Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain—“The 
Mayor directs me to express his great 
sorrow at the sad news of Mr. Caruso’s 
death and to inform the directors that 
the City of New York desires to co- 
operate in any memorial services which 
may be held. Permit me to add my own 
heartfelt sympathy.” 


WINIFRED HOLT, Secretary of New 
York Association for the Blind: “The 
news of the death of Caruso brought 
poignant sorrow to the blind. ‘His voice 
meant everything to us,’ said a blind 
worker to me. In those six words are 
expressed the magic of Caruso, the ar- 
tist, who could sing away sorrow and 
blindness and transport the blind them- 
selves to a new heaven and a new earth.” 


EDWARD SEIDLE, technical director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company: “To 
us who were part of the organization in 
which he was a star, he was the embodi- 
ment of kindliness, good-humor and 
friendliness. I speak for the people who 
work behind the scenes. His personality 
was so genial. He was generosity itself. 
Even the least of the workmen felt his 
kindliness. As he passed each one, there 
was always a _ salutation—a common- 
place, no loss of personal dignity—just 
friendly good fellowship. With all his 
good humor Caruso had a natural dig- 
nity, and he was loved and respected by 
all those who saw him back stage.” 


FRANK GARLICHS, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan: ‘“Caruso’s death is a loss 
to the whole world. Kings, statesmen, 
authors and great men in other lines 
could not mean any more to the world at 
large than he did and few if any of them 
have been better loved.” 


ALBERTO BIMBONI, President of the 
Italian Music League: “Caruso was a 
great friend of the League. He was 
honorary president and occasionally at- 
tended the meetings, despite the tremen- 
dous demands on his time. He con- 
tributed a considerable sum of money 
for its maintenance.” 


STEFANO MIELE, Supreme Master, Or- 
der of the Sons of Italy: “Caruso be- 
longs not to Italy but to Humanity. He 
was too great a man to be confined to one 
community.” 

MARZIALE Sisca, Editor of La Follia, 
“IT do not like to speak of Caruso as an 
artist. For great as he was as an artist 
he was infinitely greater as a man. He 
was the greatest man I ever knew.” 

JOHN PHILIP Sousa: “I knew him 
well, although we did not see much of 
each other; we were busy at the same 
time. He spent the greatest part of his 
artistic life in this country and has done 
much for music here because no doubt 
he was an encouragement to many.” 


Ceci, ARDEN: “He was always giv- 
ing a kindly word to nervous singers, and 
giving them personal assistance in their 
parts, which was of more help than he 
realized. I was greatly cheered and able 
to carry away my first appearance at the 
Metropolitan solely, I am sure, because 
of the cheering words of the great 
Caruso just before I appeared on the 
stage.” 

JOHN S. KEITH, lawyer, and one of 
the singer’s closest friends: “It is a 
terrible thing. It is very hard for us to 
realize, for the loss of Caruso is a world 
loss. Such a gift as his is not to be be- 
stowed by one upon another. There is 
no succession. When he died, the great 
voice which thrilled multitudes was for- 
ever stilled. His death is a disaster.” 

MAx ABELMAN, Executive Director, 
Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties: “The whole world will mourn that 


‘son he was. 


unusually pleasant character, Enrico 
Caruso. While the soul of the world’s 
greatest tenor may have passed away to 
the great beyond, his spirit will live with 
all of us forever. My personal contact 
with the man taught me to love and ad- 
mire him in a great many respects. He 
was at all times ready to give a helping 
hand to those in distress. I recall a 
great many incidents where he figured 
as a human benefactor. The world has 
not only lost a great tenor but an un- 
usual character. Enrico Caruso’s lament 
in ‘La Juive’ still rings in the ears of 
all those who heard him.” 


ERNEST SCHELLING: “Caruso was a 
Joyal, big-hearted, fine friend who under- 
stood how to make himself beloved by 
other artists notwithstanding his suc- 
cess. His name will live forever and 
forever among his fellow artists as a 
great man in his profession and a good 
colleague.” 


JOSEF HOFMANN: The news of Ca- 
ruso’s death is sad news to those who 
loved and admired him, but while we 
feel deeply the loss of one who has given 
happiness to millions, we know that the 
memory of his glorious voice will remain 
with us forever.” 


MABEL GARRISON: “Of course the 
whole world knows of his wonderful 
voice, but only the comparative few of 
us who knew him personally and who 
worked with him know what a real per- 
I sang with him in many 
operas for seven years and in that time 
I have seen him do hundreds of gen- 
erous and kind things for the chorus 
people and the inexperienced singers and 
for the artists around him. I was ter- 
ribly shocked at the news of his death 
as everyone must have been, but, until 
they try to give an opera season in New 
York without him, none of us will realize 
what an irreparable loss he is to the 
music world.” 


S. L. RoTHAFEL: “Enrico Caruso was 
not only a great artist but he was prince 
of good fellows. The opera world has 
lost its greatest artist. We who knew 


‘him have lost one of our very best 


friends. We will never have another 


Caruso.” 


Thousands of organizations and 
friends in this country sent their ex- 
pressions of sympathy to Mrs. Caruso. 
Among these were the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and the Lotos Club, both of 
which organizations had honored the 
tenor on various occasions, Up to the 
end of the week it was reported that 
Mrs. Caruso had received some 2000 
messages of condolence from all over the 
world. A message of thanks has been 
sent out by the family. 





Tributes Come from 
Across the Seas 








From abroad came many expressions 
of sorrow. 


Otto H. KAHN, now in Deauville, 
France, said in a statement: “I am iIn- 
finitely grieved at poor Caruso’s death. 
As a man I held him in warm affection 
and high regard. As an artist he not 
only stood without a peer by the gifts 
which nature had bestowed on him but 
he had an artistic conscience and an un- 
ceasing earnestness of artistic striving 
and a compelling sense of what is due 
to the dignity of his position which might 
well serve as a model to all who have 
attained a high rank in any calling. His 
name will go down in the records of 
opera through the generations as among 
the greatest of all time.” 

DAME NELLIE MELBA also paid a 
tribute to the tenor in a copyright mes- 
sage from Australia to the Chicago 
Tribune. She said: “He was a great 
artist, a good comrade and a charm- 
ing man, with an unaffected good 
humor, characterized by a vein of com- 
edy which took the form of spirited pen- 
cil caricatures of the people around. The 
sketches were always free from malice 
and enabled his victims to smile and jest. 
Caruso, with his equalized tones and 
charm of middle register, was a greater 
artist than Tamagno.” 

MARY GARDEN, to the press in Paris, 
said: “It is just as if my own brother 
was dead, and I feel as though laughter 
had gone from life. The operatic world 
will never find his equal.” 

WALTER DAMROSCH, also in Paris: “I 
have never known any singer of such 
distinction with such pleasing amiability, 
or whose success caused so little jealousy 
among his fellow singers. Caruso, not 
content with having a magnificent voice, 
made himself a great artist as well by 
his own efforts, and he was always re- 
spected for this.” 

All the Latin-American countries, 
which had known Caruso, were in deep 
mourning for him. according to cables 
received. Especially Buenos Aires, the 
city which in his first three years had 
been cool to him, although they had later 
received him triumphantly, was greatly 
shocked. 





muy Ce 


Irreparable Loss Say 
Musicians of Chicago 


ecenenee 
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CuicaGco, Aug. 8.—Many of Caruso’s 
close friends and associates have been 
singing at Ravinia Park and expressions 
of sorrow have been numerous. 


FELIX BOROWSKI: “Caruso’s death is 








Caruso Record Brings Tears 
at New York Memorial Service 


PUUNUALLDEONEAY ULLONAADSUU DON OODDOET ANA EUUD ENA EAAENUEYTE 


ARUSO’S own singing was the most 

dramatic feature at the memorial 
services in his honor held at Campbell’s 
Funeral Church, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 7. The singing came at 
the end of the service, when the Caruso 
record of Handel’s Largo, said by many 
to be the great tenor’s best record, was 
played. Few of the hundreds who 
crowded into the chapel were dry-eyed 
as the soft and distant tones of the be- 
loved voice, seeming almost to come from 
another world, sang thanks for the “re- 
freshing shade.” Dr. Antonio Stella, 
who was Caruso’s personal physician, 
and who presided at the service, said 
that this was the record for which 


Caruso asked over and over again dur- 
ing his illness last winter in New York. 

In opening the service Dr. Stella 
praised the singer, as artist and man, 
and gave especial credit to New York 
for its share in his development. Stefano 
Miele, supreme master of the Order of 
the Sons of Italy, spoke in Italian, prais- 
ing particularly Caruso’s family life, his 
devotion to his wife and to his daughter, 
Gloria. The Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Prince, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York, declared that 
the singer is not dead, but lives immortal. 

The service was: primarily a tribute 
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by close personal friends of Caruso, and 
his former associates at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, including leading 
singers, chorus members, stage hands, 
and others. Cecil Arden, Marie Savage 
and Helena Marsh were present, in addi- 
tion to Carmela Ponselle, who sang. 
Father Ceraso, of the Church of Our 
Lady of Sorrow, Green Village, N. J., a 
close friend of the dead singer, attended 
and spoke briefly in Italian. 


Others present included Dr. H. A. 
Giannini, president of the East River 
Savings Bank, and Eugene Boucher, 
manager of Giovanni Martinelli, whom 
he represented. Antonio Scotti and John 
McCormack sent messages of sympathy 
and regret. Mr. Scotti was too affected by 
his friend’s death to attend, and Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s absence from the city respec- 
tively kept them from the service. Bruno 
Zirato, private secretary of Caruso. had 
been announced to be present to speak. He 
stayed away, sending word that he was 
still too much overcome by his grief. 

Carmela Ponselle, just back from 
Europe, sang “Face to Face” and 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” George 
Dietz, harpist, played a Schubert num- 
ber. H. Everett Hall was organist for 
the service. The invocation was by the 
Rev. Father Ceraso, and prayer was said 
by the Rev. Dr. Prince. In closing the 
service Dr. Stella thanked Miss Ponselle 
for singing and Frank Campbell for 
according the use of the chapel. 


an international loss. He cannot possi- 
bly have a successor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, although they have some 
excellent. tenors there. One of the fac- 
tors in his success was his histrionic in- 
telligence as well as his vocal skill. The 
loss is greatly to be deplored.” 


CHARLES HACKETT: “A very great 
friend of mine. He was the best man 
at my wedding, and the greatest friend 
in my entire operatic career. The most 
generous man in any walk of life, al- 
ways wishing well to everybody. He 
was always pleasant, and never had a 
bad word for anybody. cannot 
tell you how I mourn his loss. He was 
the greatest help any young artist ever 
had. He can never be replaced.” 


ANNA FitTziu: “There is many a poor 
singer and many another person not a 
singer at all who are the better off for 
what he has done for them. He made 
presents in an unobtrusive manner. He 
did not want to wound the feelings of 
those he made them to, and he never 
talked about them. But they must have 
run up into the thousands of dollars.” 


LEON ROTHIER: “I was deeply moved, 
but, alas! not surprised to read of the 
death of my poor friend Caruso, my com- 
panion artist, I may say, almost daily, 
at the Metropolitan for some twelve 
years. Did we not sing together for the 
last time, that fatal December 24? I 
heard the ‘last’ word, the ‘last’ tone that 
my poor friend was to sing on the stage. 
He tock to his bed the next day. With 
his wonted valiance he had finished the 
performance—his last. He returned to 
Italy—to die. His destiny, like that of 
‘Mignon,’ willed that he should not live 
there.” 


LouIs ECKSTEIN: “In the passing of 
Enrico Caruso the world has lost not 
alone a great artist but a great man. 
For Caruso was great in spirit no less 
than in achievement; great in his posses- 
sion of all those qualities that are en- 
dearing in life and enduring in memory. 
Springing from the soil as he did, whence 
all great genius springs, there is some 
alleviation of the world’s regrets in his 
passing that this end should have come 
to him on the soil of his dearly beloved 
Italy. For his friends, it will be impos- 
sible to realize that the sunny smile will 
not be seen nor-the warm hand clasps 
be felt again; and by the millions 
throughout Europe and America that his 
voice of gold is stilled forever.” 


HowarpD PoTTerR: “It is one of the big- 
gest losses we could possibly have in the 
operatic world because the man was one 
of the greatest marvels of the operatic 
stage. His place cannot be filled.” 

HERMAN DEvrIES: “Caruso was one of 
the greatest tenors in musical history. 
His passing is the cause of national 
mourning in Italy. It is a loss to the 
entire world. And now, peace to Caruso, 
to the man, to the artist, and adieu.” 

KENNETH M. BRADLEY: “We have lost 
the greatest influence as far as the mu- 
sical world in general is concerned.” 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT: “The Chicago 
musical public as well as the rest of the 
musical world greatly mourns the loss 
of Caruso. He was undoubtedly the 
dominant figure of his time in the oper- 
atic field.” 

FRANCISCO DAppI: “Caruso’s death is 
a shock and a grief to me. His was a 
magnificent art, of a standard such as is 
seldom equaled.” M. A. M. 


Official Washington 


Mourns for Singer 
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WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—Washington 
mourns the passing of Enrico Caruso, 
and this feeling is not by any means 
confined to musical circles, but is found 
everywhere in the national capital. 


Those highest in the nation’s councils, as 
well as those in the humbler life of Wash- 
ington, have only praise for the great 
singer, and expressions of sorrow that 
his art is stilled.. Senators and repre- 
sentatives, leaders in every activity here, 
express real grief that the great Caruso 
is no more. 

In the absence of the Italian ambas- 
sador in Italy, the Secretary of the Em- 
bassy, GuIpO SABETTA, directed to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA and the American 
musical world the following message: 

“We can neither add to nor take away 
from the statement that the world’s 
greatest singer has passed on. Caruso 
was one of the golden links which 
brought closer together America and his 
loved Italia—not only closer relationship 
and more sympathetic understanding be- 
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Return to Concert 
Field Is Planned 
by Chicago Pianist 











John Blackmore, Pianist 


CHIcaGo, Aug. 8.—John Blackmore, 
pianist and member of the faculty of 
Bush Conservatory, is planning to re- 
turn to the concert field next season in 
addition to teaching. He has been a 
member of the Bush faculty for two 
years, prior to which- he conducted 
classes in Seattle. During the period 
spent on the Pacific Coast, he toured as 
far south as California. 

Mr. Blackmore was born in Saginaw, 
Mich., and his earliest musical training 
was received from Albert Platte, one of 
the foremost musicians of the State. 
Early in his youth he studied in Chicago 
with William H. Sherwood, and was 
heard in a number of recitals. On a 
European trip, he had an opportunity 
to play for Leschetizky, and was ac- 
cepted as a pupil by the master, receiv- 
ing his summer instruction free at the 
composer’s home in Ischl. 

Later Mr. Blackmore made concert 
tours with Charlotte Maconda, soprano, 
and Ella Russell, English dramatic so- 
prano. He studied with Heinrich Berger 
and Robert Gound in Berlin, and with 
Artur Schnabel in Vienna. He is the 
composer of a number of songs and piano 
numbers. 


DEBUT IN BALTIMORE 








Elsa Baklor Successful as “Santuzza” in 
Carlin Production 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 8.—Elsa_ Baklor, 
local soprano, made her first appearance 
as a professional singer as Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” given by the 
Carlin opera forces. The singer is a 
pupil of George Castelle and her début 


aroused favorable comment. The sea- 
son of open air opera at Carlin’s Arena 
is the only musical entertainment for 
those who stay in town, besides the 
municipal band concerts in the city 
parks. 

The operas are given with adequate 
singers, and for the most part are 
smoothly performed The orchestra is 
under the leadership of Signor Leotti. 
Augusto Ottone, one of the principals, is 
a Baltimore man. In private life he is 
August Hoen, a musical product of the 
Peabody Conservatory, where he was a 
vocal pupil of Pietro Minetti, 
F. C. B. 





Wassili Leps Ends 
Eleventh Season at 
Willow Grove Park 











Wassili Leps, Conductor of the Sym- 


phony Orchestra, with Marie Stone 
Langston, Mezzo-Contralto, and Henri 
Scott, Bass, Soloists, at Willow Grove 


WILLOW GROVE, PA., Aug. 8.—Wassili 
Leps, with his Symphony Orchestra, 
completed his eleventh season at Willow 
Grove Park on the evening of Aug. 6. 
During the course of his three weeks’ 
engagement, Mr. Leps presented four 
programs daily. At the first afternoon 
concert on July 17, May Leithold, colora- 
tura soprano, was the soloist. Henri 
Scott, bass, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appeared at the second 
afternoon concert and also at the sec- 
ond evening concert The intervening 
program presented Marie Stone Langs- 
ton, mezzo-contralto, as soloist. The 
caliber of Mr. Leps’s programs may be 
gauged from the operatic concert in 
which Emily Stokes Hagar, Miss Langs- 
ton, Bernard Poland and Mr. Scott ap- 
peared on the afternoon of July 23. It 
was following this concert that the photo- 
graph of Mr. Leps, Miss Langston and 
Mr. Scott was taken. Evidently their 
labors in excerpts from “Marta” had not 
proved exhausting to this artist trio. 
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Edward Johnson, on 
European Tour, Sees 
Italian Scenes Again 














Edward Johnson, Tenor 


A recital tour in Europe this summer 
has taken Edward Johnson, tenor, back 
to many of the scenes of his former 
successes, achieved in Italy during his 
sojourn there from 1912 to 1919, when 
he sang for five consecutive seasons at 
La Scala. ; 

The summer of 1916 he spent in South 
America, and in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year he sang at the Royal Thea- 
ter in Madrid. After each of these en- 
gagements he returned to Italy for the 
regular season. 

Mr. Johnson came back to the United 
States in_ 1919 to join the forces of the 
Chicago Opera Association and has been 
a member of that organization ever 
since. 

This summer the tenor, who has taken 
Ellmer Zoller with him as accompanist, 
is giving recitals in Paris and the 
vicinity and in London and Liverpool. 
Prior to leaving Italy for France he 
plans a period of rest at his villa in 
Florence. After his return here in Sep- 
tember, he will be almost continually on 
tour, filling recital engagements until 
the opening of the Chicago Opera season 
in November. 





Raisa and Rimini Successful in Rio de 
Janeiro 


A second cable message received by 
Manager R. E. Johnston from Rio de 
Janeiro chronicles the success of Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, in their operatic 
appearances at the Teatro Municipal. 
The cable from Impresario Mocchi reads: 
“Raisa and Rimini created furore; the 
public gave them an ovation; the press 
calls the season a sensation.” 


Donald McBeath Married, Returns to 
America 


Donald McBeath, the Australian vio- 
linist, will again tour as assisting artist 
with John McCormack. McBeath, who 
was married a little more than a month 
ago to Miss Billie Thomas of Melbourne, 
Australia, arrived in Vancouver by the 
*Makura recently. 








Arthur Shattuck Traveling in Europe 


Arthur Shattuck, one of the artists 
who left American shores last spring at 
the close of his concert season, is spend- 
ing the summer in travel in Europe. 
He will visit Switzerland, and will then 
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go to Munich, Salzburg, Vienna, Dres- 
den, Berlin, Copenhagen, Cologne and 
Paris. Later he will visit Spain to try 
out his recently acquired Spanish. Dur- 
ing the autumn Mr. Shattuck will be at 
his home in Paris preparing his pro- 
grams for next season. 





NEWARK ORATORIO SOCIETY 
TO GIVE PEACE CONCERT 





Organization Under Louis Arthur Russell 
Will Present Special Program 
in Fall 


NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 1.—The forty- 
third season of the Newark Oratorio So- 
ciety will open in September. The cho- 
rus will then begin rehearsals for the 
annual “Messiah” production and a spe- 
cial Peace Concert to be given in the 
fall. The organization will again be 
conducted by Louis Arthur Russell, who 
founded the chorus in 1878. Mr. Russell 
is conductor of the Newark Symphony, 
and director of the Metropolitan Schools 
of Music. 

The Society gave six concerts during 
the past season, two in New York and 
four in Newark. Handel’s “Messiah” 
was given twice; Haydn’s “Creation” 
once, and Mr. Russell’s American fan- 
tasie, “The Triumph of Freedom and 
Peace,” for orchestra, chorus and solo 
voices once. The other concerts included 
a Schubert program, and a program of 
quartets from several oratorios and 
operas. For many years the Society has 
been assisted by the Newark Symphony. 

Local singers have frequently been 
afforded an opportunity to make first 
appearances with the Society. Through- 
out nearly half a century the organiza- 
tion has adhered to its schedule of six 
or more concerts a year. 


Paris Opéra Still in Difficulties 

The Paris Opéra, which has been in 
difficulties for the past few years, 1s 
now. facing the absolute necessity of 
housing motion-pictures, musical revues 
or farces for several nights a week or 
else closing down altogether. Accord- 
ing to a copyrighted dispatch in the New 
York World, Jacques Rouché, the direc- 
tor of the institution has found the gov- 
ernmental subvention of 700,000 francs 
annually to be insufficient and unless 
this amount can be increased by a 
further sum from the government or by 
private endowment, other means must 
be taken for supplementing its income. 
M. Rouché is quoted as having said: 
“Could we decently give a spectacle like 
those at the Folies Bergére one night and 
‘Parsifal’ on the next? It is even un- 
certain whether people would come to 
the Opéra for such shows as they are 
accustomed to see in other settings.” 








Eddy Brown, violinist, recently com- 
pleted his season, his final appearances 
being at the Hays and Emporia, Kan., 
Festivals. His bookings for next season 
include a Middle Western and a South- 
ern tour to be followed by a six weeks’ 
tour in Mexico, the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. Mr. Brown is summering 
at Long Branch, N. J., and will give a 
recital at the Ocean Grove Auditorium 
on July 21. 








Helen Stover, soprano, was the solo- 
ist at the Mayor Hylan concert given by 
the Goldman Concert Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, at Rich- 
mond Hill High School on July 28. She 
sang two numbers by R. Huntington 
Woodman. 





The engagement of Antonio Ponselle, 
brother of Rosa and Carmela Ponselle, 
to Lydia Babousha, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Antonio Babousha, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Ponselle is to embark as a 
professional singer in a vaudeville act on 
the Keith circuit. 
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“Elizabethan Love 
Songs,” Op. 13: such is 
the general title Richard 
Hammond has given the 
two groups of songs 
(Composers’ Music Corporation), each 
comprising ten numbers—and of which 
the first group is here considered— 
which he has set to lyrics of the Eliza- 
bethan age. In the two requisites for a 
good song which 
can never be en- 
tirely dispensed 
with, heartiness 
and melody, the 
pre of the Eliza- 

thans stand pre- 
eminent. They 
have that simplic- 
ity of structure 
and diction, ac- 
companied by an 
instinctive sense 
of the melodic 
capabilities of ver- 
bal sounds, which 
means so much to 
the composer. 

And not alone 
has Richard Ham- 
mond shown himself adept in selecting 
such charming things as Herrick’s “Dew 
Sat on Julia’s Hair,” the anonymous “My 
Fair a-Field,” and Nicholas Breton’s 
“Pretty, Twinkling, Starry Eyes,” but 
to them and to their companions he has 
given music, whose amatory ring and 
charm is of the purest and most tender 
kind. He has not yielded to the tempta- 
tion to toy with these lovely poems, any- 
thing but “book lyrics” in a superior, 
modernist fashion, to trick out and gild 
their simple beauty of expression with 
an harmonic context subtly over-elabor- 
ate, with a “let me show you what I can 
do with the simple o]d things” effect. 

That he has sincerely felt and reacted 
to their natural, charmful appeal is con- 
vincingly evident: such exquisitely ex- 

ressive, spontaneously melodic num- 
ers as “When as in Silks My Julia 
Goes,” the “Pretty, Twinkling, Starry 
Eyes,” and “There Is a Lady Sweet and 
Kind” are too honest, too obviously a di- 
rect inspirational outcome of their texts, 
to have been sought for far afield. In 
Herrick’s “Dew Sat on Julia’s Hair” we 
have a very happy example of the 
straightforward quality of charm, which 
a whole-souled and immediate reaction 
to the poesy of the printed line can mo- 
tive, the limpid melodic line set to an ac- 
companiment of quivering arpeggio 
chords in closest union with the sug- 
gestion of the text. “My Fair a-Field” 
is of the robuster type, and finds a corre- 
spondingly appropriate treatment in a 
spirited Allegretto movement; and in 
“Thou Sent’s To Me a Heart Was 
Sound” dwells the very soul of the older 
English song, its carefree, lilting char- 
acter and hearty affection, devoid of sen- 
timentality Remain a fine “Madrigal,” 
a delightful setting of “Cherry-Ripe”’— 
few modern song-writers have bettered 
this Hammond setting of the favorite 
poem—and, most graceful, two pages of 
tunefulness embodying William Drum- 
mond’s “In Petticoat of Green.” 

The first group of Mr. Hammond’s 
“Elizabethan Love Songs” is very evi- 
dently the work of an imaginatively 
gifted musician, of a composer whose 
urge to create expresses itself easily and 
poe greed whose inventive vein is free 
and imbued with the quality of distinc- 
tion. If the second group of these songs 
complies with the standard of attain- 
ment here set, both the composer and 
the singer at large are to be con- 
gratulated 


Love Songs 
of the Days 
of Good 


Queen Bess 





Richard Hammond 


a e * 
Manuel de The piano score of “The 
Falla’s Ballet Three - Cornered Hat,” 
After de Alar- or as it is known respec- 


con’s Romance tively, in Spanish and in 

French, “El Sombrero 
de tres picos” and “Le Tricorne,” the 
ballet by C. Martinez Sierra, after Alar- 
con’s novel, for which that distinguished 
Spanish modernist, Manuel de Falla has 
written the music, is put forth in a most 
artistic garb of red and yellow (Lon- 
don: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) with cast of 
the first performance, argument and 
synopsis of the ballet complete, and some 
seventy-eight pages of highly colorful and 
stimulating music. It is a very unified 
and dramatic dance-score, and Andalu- 
sian dance rhythms, racy of the Spanish 
soil, predominate in it. As a whole, the 
score is too close-knit to supply many 
numbers which lend themselves to indi- 
vidual performance, still the “Corregi- 


= New Music : Vocal and [nstramentalz=z7 


dor’s Dance,” the “Dance of the Miller,” 
the brilliant jota-like movement which 
concludes the score, the lovely little 
movement “Night,” which begins the sec- 
ond part of the work, and some of the 
other dances may be so played. 

In spite of its pronounced Spanish 
folk-dance character, however, de Falla’s 
music is essentially modern, and, as 
should be the case, it is first of all scenic 
music, theatrical music, part of the very 
texture of the minuscule music-drama 
which it rounds out in tone. And for 
that very reason, in order to enjoy it at 
its best, it must be heard in connection 
with the terpsichorean comedy of which 
it forms so intimate a part; yet there is 
quite enough in the composer’s admirable 
pianoforte reduction of his orchestral 
original to give pleasure to cognoscenti, 
In it all is clean, clear, robust; there is 
nothing of the pathetic, nothing of the 
foggily sentimental—for which one may 
be grateful. 

In fact, this music emphatically de- 
serves the compliment Stravinsky has 
paid some of his ballets, of yoy 
ment in the form of a concert suite for 
performance at orchestral concerts. 

~ * * 


Paul Edmonds “The Bird of Time,” a 
Lends the group of four Indian 
Wings of Mu- songs under one cover, 
sic to “The by Paul Edmonds 


Bird of Time” (noch & Sons) is a 
cycle by an English com- 
poser who served in the war, and was 
for a time a Turkish prisoner. The four 
songs are genuine Oriental songs, not 
prettily tinted imitations by way of 
Laurence Hope, but settings of poems 
by Sarojini Naidu, from her “Bird of 
Time.” The line of Oriental melody runs 
true to form in the “Village Song,” and 
the expressive “Guerdon”; and in the 
song entitled “The Old Woman,” the 
very cantillation of the muezzin calling 
from the mosque is used with great 
effect; while the final “Hymn to Indra” 
is a broad and solemn thing. A touch 
of the monotony inherent in all true 
Oriental song so far as our ears are con- 
cerned, does not seriously affect the 
value of these melodies of Mr. Edmonds. 
They are published for low and medium 


voice. 
* * * 


An Attractive “Ay-ay-ay,” (Huntzinger 
Folk-Song & Dilworth) a Creole 

folk-lay, with an outer 
title-page in Portuguese, and a Spanish 
text which Cecil Cowdrey has Englished 
is a most attractive bit of tune in His- 
paniolate style. The melody is clear, 
with a pleasant flavor of sentiment; the 
guitar twangs in the piano accompani- 
ment. The song is presented as sung 


by Tito Schipa. | . 


A Trio of “Very First Seps in Mel- 
Melody-Story ody Land,” and “Ten 
Books for Melody-Stories” by Oc- 
Beginners tavia Hudson, and Aga- 


tha Pfeiffer’s “Short 
Stories for Piano” (G. Schirmer), are 
three new collections intended to tempt 
the beginning pianist to love music by 
the lure of tone. In the first numbers 
of the “Very First oq the melody is 
repeated either in the bass clef, or writ- 
ten below the treble staff, teaching the 
child the different locations on the key- 
board, and introducing skips in their sim- 
plest form. The entire collection has 
been successfully used by the composer 
for children of four and five, and for 
older children as well. The “Melody- 
Stories” are for the “easier” grades, if 
not the easiest one. They are ten ih 
number, deserve their titles—the themes 
are nature ones—and are phrased. 
Agatha Pfeiffer’s “Short Stories,” each 
of them embody a definite thought in 
story form, to be felt and expressed by 
the child playing it. For such simple 
things they are really poetic. The books 
by Octavia Hudson provide each piece 
with an interlinear text; in that by 
Agatha Pfeiffer there is an occasional 
preceding verse motto. All three col- 
lections may be heartily commended to 
teachers. 

. a * 
A Song of a Using Paul Laurence 
Florida Night’s Dunbar’s happy lyric in 
Enchantment dialect, “Win’ a-Blowin’ 

Gentle,” Elise Pardow 
Roma has done a pleasing, lilting little 
melody (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) which 
gives easy and unconstrainedly singable 
expression to the spirit and mood of its 
text, one that evokes love and a moonlit 
Florida night. It is published for high 
and for low voice. 


A Little 
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“Extase,” by James Ray- 
Tone-Poem mond Duncan (Heidel- 
for Stringed berg Press), dedicated 
Instruments to Ralph Kinder, is a 
and Organ little tone-poem of 
Manual warm, expressive color, 


whose melodic themes 
are clean-cut and appealing, written for 
the combination of violin, harp and or- 
gan. It deserves the attention of the 
chamber-music player, and should supply 
a good incidental number for the church 
service or organ recital. A separate edi- 
tion for violin and piano gives it a wider 
range of usefulness. 


s * 
Nine New Thick as the leaves of 
Songs by Vallombrosa the new 
Seven songs come fluttering 
Different down from the publish- 
Composers ers’ presses at times. 


Bertrand-Brown, Salva- 
tore Cardillo Pearl G. Curran, G. W. 
Chadwick, John Prindle Scott, Oley 
Speaks and Louis Versel are responsible 
for nine new songs (G. Schirmer). “Be- 
fore You Came,” by Bertrand-Brown, is 
a full-toned expressive love song with a 
good climax, for medium voice. Two 
Neapolitan songs, “Barcarola” and “Oi 
Luna,” by Salvatore Cardillo, combine 
folk-song simplicity and quality in its 
presentation, and John Prindle Scott’s 
“The Spray of Heather,” for high and 
low voice, is agreeably and folkwisely 
plaid, both on its title-page and within. 
“Nursery Rhymes,” by Pearl G. Curran, 
for high voice, runs together verses from 
various nursery favorites in a pleasing 
medley nine pages long, and Oley Speaks’ 
“The Quiet Road,” for the high and the 
low ranges of the voice, gives us an 
intimate and affectionate little song of 
sentiment in his best manner. 

Mr. Chadwick’s “The Voice of Philo- 
mel,” also for high and low voice, has a 
good, lyrically expressive melody and an 
accompaniment which doubles it sonor- 
ously on the pianoforte. The Versel two 
songs, “Rain in the Night” (high), and 
“Soir d’été” (medium) are most effec- 
tive. The first is a piquantly narrative 
concert song; the second, (dedicated to 
Mme. Anita Rio) is a passionate lyric 
Andante for the voice whose broad 
melody calls for a corresponding breadth 
of tone in the singer. 


* * e 
A Pierrot Like Rupert Hughes, 
Song from James Francis Cooke on 
Philadelphia occasion shows that he 


can play the dual réle 
of author and composer. His “Laugh- 
ing Roses” (Theodore Presser Co.), sub- 
titled “Pierrot’s Morning Song,” for 
which he has written words and music, 
is a graceful bit of melody in serenade 
style, Columbine awakening at the end 
with some brilliant climaxing notes! 

e 


Folk-Tunes for “140 Folk-Tunes,” com- 
the School and piled and edited by Dr. 
the Home Archibald T. Davison 

and Thomas Whitney 
Surette (Boston Music Co.) is a well- 
chosen book of folk-tune of every nation, 
intended to awaken and cultivate a taste 
for the best music in young children. 
Aside from being “Rote Songs” for 
Grades I, II and III, with regard to 
school use, these folk-songs are intended 
for home use as well, on the justified 
assumption that the singing of beautiful 
songs by ear in early years facilitates 
the later study of the piano, violin and 
voice. al 


Piano Pieces Twelve new piano pieces 


of Varying by a number of different 
Type and composers (G. Schirmer) 
Mood offer various pleasant 


alternatives of interest 
to lovers of keyboard music. For the 
advanced pianist there is Constantin 
Sternberg’s “Sixiéme Etude de Concert,” 
a most ingratiating thing of its kind 
(not really as difficult as its title im- 
plies), and written with a truly Mosz- 
kowskian grace. Mana-Zucca contributes 
a melodious Arabesque; C. Hugo Grimm 
a fine, descriptive “Autumn Days”; and 
Louis Adolphe Coerne another mood- 
picture entitled “A Summer Evening.” 
These are all three pleasingly lyric in 
their nature, and of medium difficulty. 
A trifle more difficult is Gustave 
Ferrari’s Nocturne, dedicated to Percy 
Grainger, a very delightful study in 
piano sonorities. not without its more 
passionately expressive moments. 
Tidbits of a sweetly melodic kind are 
three Frim] pieces, an “Echoes of 
Spring,” with a’ nicely expressive left- 
hand melody set to the usual rippling 


two waltzes, a “Valse Chérie” and a 
“Valse Parisienne,” both nice in their 
way. 

Of real study value are Homer Grunn’; 
Revery and “The Whirligig,” rhythmic 
études shaped up as happy little char- 
acteristic numbers by way of making 
their instructive »urpose palatable. Tw. 
further very charming and musicianly 
studies in canon are by Porter Steele 
In his Prelude in G and Gavotte in D, 
he has turned the form in which he has 
cast his little inspirations to excellent 
account, and his two studies are freshly 
melodious and engaging, despite the fact 
that they are written in the strictest 


kind of musical imitation. F.H.M 
* * . 
“Songs of Three American poets, 


Nature,” by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
Cecil Burleigh man, Henry David 
Thoreau and Hezekiah 
Butterworth have inspired Cecil Bur- 
leigh in his Op. 50, “Songs of Nature 
by American Poets” (Carl Fischer). 
And, just as in his other songs to our 
native poets of the 
} r. Burleigh 
as succeeded in 
_ producing excep- 
tionally praise- 
worthy songs. 
“Whither Away, 
Robin?” the Sted- 
man poem, is one 
of those extraordi- 
narily tranquil 
slow movements 
that Mr. Burleigh 
succeeds in doing 
so well. It is 
fetching in its 
every inflection 
and is truly a gem 
of writing. 





Cecil Burleigh 
Just as fine is the Thoreau “Mist,” 
also a slow song, B Flat Minor, 4/2, a 
serene Larghetto, as it were, in which 
Mr. Burleigh lets his poet speak through 


his music. The third “The Snow-Bird” 
is a bright piece, marked Cheerily, A 
Major, 6/8, in which the voice sings an 
attractive little lay over a finely fash- 
ioned piano accompaniment. There are 
great possibilities in this song, one of 
the most lovable things Mr. Burleigh 
has done to-date. 

All three songs show the growing 
talent of this sincere creative musician, 
whose violin pieces long ago won him a 
place of rank in contemporary American 
music and whose songs now bid fair to 
rival his violin music. The accompani- 
ments are marvelously done, both as re- 
gards their pianistic quality and their 
colorful nature feeling. The songs are 
issued for high and for medium voices. 
All three are dedicated to Atossa Bur- 
leigh, the composer's wife. 

load 


Old English 
Poems Set for 
Women’s 
Voices by 
Seth Bingham 


A very finely done set of 
choruses for women’s 
voices come to hand. 
They are the work of 
Seth Bingham, formerly 
a member of the Music 
School of Yale University and now a 
member of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Music at Columbia University, 
New York. 

Mr. Bingham is no tyro in composition. 
An organist himself, he has written 
some fine pieces for his instrument, and 
has also done some orchestral writing, 
one of his works having been given under 
Mr. Stransky’s baton at a New York 
Philharmonic concert a few seasons ago. 
These part-songs are all settings of Old 
English poems and include for three- 
part chorus: “Spring, The Sweet 
Spring” of Thomas Nash, “My True Love 
Hath my Heart” of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Shakespeare’s “Come Away, Death,” 
“Hymn to Pan” and “Invocation to 
Sleep” of Beaumont and Fletcher; for 
four-part chorus we find “The Invita- 
tion” of Thomas Dekker and Thomas 
Lodge’s “Rosalynd’s Madrigal” (H. W. 
Gray Co.) 

All of these choruses are skilfully writ- 
ten and will undoubtedly “sing” well; 
Mr. Bingham has maintained a high 
plane of excellence in them, writing 
seriously and with noe concessions to 
popular taste or amateur ladies’ choral 
clubs, which is about one and the same 
thing. His part-writing is that of a 
musician of distinction and his concep- 
tons of the poems are those of an artist, 
who in writing music has before him 
above everything else the desire of ex- 
pressing his poet’s thought. The cho- 
ruses are all to be sung unaccompanied, 
the piano reduction of the voice parts 
being printed “for practice only.” It is 
to be hoped that in the coming season 
some of these Bingham part-songs will 
be sung. A. c 
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BOOK GANZ FORCES 
FOR NEW ORLEANS 


Conductor of St. Louis Sym- 
phony to Be Heard as 
Soloist 


NEw ORLEANS, Aug. 6.—The St. Louis 
Symphony has been signed by the New 


Orleans Philharmonic Society to give 
two concerts here next spring, according 
to a recent announcement of Corinne 
Mayer, president of the Society. The 
concerts will be given on the afternoon 
and evening of the same day, the second 
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performance to constitute the fifth of 
the Philharmonic series. Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist-composer, and conductor of the 
orchestra, who visited here for a month 
last spring, will conduct, and will also 
be the soloist. He will be heard in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in B Flat. At 
the afternoon concert there will be a 
special program for school children, and 
the pupils will be given an opportunity 
- familiarize themselves with the num- 
ers. 

Rose Dirmann of New Orleans was 
awarded the vocal scholarship offered 
by Herbert Witherspoon, vocal teacher 
of New York, in the summer master 
school of the Chicago College of Music. 
For several years Miss Dirmann was a 
pupil of Marie Norra, vocal instructor of 
New Orleans. Her teacher accompanied 
her to New York in June, 1920, and 
placed her under an instructor there. 
Miss Dirmann is specializing in grand 
opera, and has met with success in a 
number of public appearances, 

Harry Brunswick Loéb, concert man- 
ager, who attended the master class of 
Leopold Godowsky in Chicago as a guest 
of the teacher, visited musical friends in 
New York after the conclusion of the 
course. H. P. S. 





POVLA FRIJSH IN DENMARK 





Visits Homeland After Successful Ap- 
pearances in Paris 


Paris, Aug. 1—Mme. Povla Frijsh, 
the Danish soprano, has received here 
marked evidence of appreciation since 
her return from America. She has filled 
many engagements in Paris this sum- 
mer and her work has been enthusiastic- 
ally approved. To the long list of for- 
mer seasons she has added many new ad- 
mirers of her art. Among those present 
at a recent musicale at which she was 
heard were Mrs. Hugh C. Wallace, Prin- 
































STUDENTS LEAD CHORUS 
AT AUBURNDALE, MASS. 





Exercises End Summer School of 
American Institute of Normal 
Methods 


Boston, Aug. 6.—The Eastern sum- 
mer school of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods held its commencement 
exercises on Tuesday evening, July 26, 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 
The purpose of the school is the training 
along modern pedagogic lines of public 
school music teachers and supervisors. 
The method of teaching is to stimulate 
the child’s interest and enthusiasm by 
his singing of enjoyable “pattern” songs, 
after which technical analysis is gradu- 
ally introduced. 

As part of the commencement pro- 
gram, a number of members of the 
graduating class showed their proficiency 
in choral conducting by leading the in- 
stitute chorus. The authority and as- 
surance which these graduates dis- 
played reflected credit upon their in- 
structor, Frederick W. Archibald. Much 
of the success of the school is due 
to the efforts of Charles E. Griffith, Jr., 
who conducted the Institute orchestra, 
played a group of violin solos, and sang 
in the quartet, which gave the first per- 
formance of Chadwick’s “Mexican Sere- 
nade.” 

George H. Gartlan, Director of Music 
in the Public Schools of New York City, 
delivered an address in which he stressed 
the teacher’s responsibility in guiding 
the child in the study of music. He em- 
phasized the fact that the child natural- 
ly wants to sing, that this craving should 
form the basis of music teaching, and 
that technical explanation should follow 
later. 

In an address prior to the presentation 
of diplomas, George W. Chadwick, Direc- 
tor of the New England Conservatory, 


schools by a desire to follow up the work 
of his friend, Horatio Parker, who had 
devoted himself to that subject. Mr. 
Chadwick pointed out the opportunity 
offered to develop the audiences and 
musicians of the future. The exercises 
concluded with a spirited performance, 
under Mr. Archibald’s leadership of the 
“Hallelujah” chorus from Handel’s 
“Messiah.” 

Virginia Wainwright has arranged a 
series of midsummer musicales for the 
North Shore summer colony. The first 
concert was given at Manchester Town 
Hall, Manchester, Mass., on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 26. The soloists were 
Joseph Jean Gilbert, flute player, and 
Mrs. Clara K. Leavitt, contralto. Mrs. 
Leavitt displayed a pleasing contralto 
voice. The performance of Mr. Gilbert, 
who has been flute soloist for Mme. 
Melba, Mme. Scotney and others, gave 
evidence of tonal beauty and warmth, 
technical facility and artistic interpreta- 
tion. Miss Wainwright has recently 
given a series of lectures on the music 
of different nations, with performances 
of characteristic composition of each, 
and has composed a number of o_o. 





Announce Engagement of Minnie Egener 
and Hasselmans 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 6.—The engagement of 
Minnie Egener of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to Louis Hasselmans, 
conductor of the French operas at Ra- 
vinia this summer, and who is to be at 
the Metropolitan next season, has been 
announced. 





Baritone Marries Baltimore Teacher 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 8.—Elinore B. 
Chase, a teacher of voice in the pre- 
paratory department of the Peabody 
Conservatory, and William Gilber How, 
baritone, were recently married in New 
York. Both singers are prominent in 
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tween musical America and the Italy of 
music, but a better, fuller, more compre- 
hensive understanding between the two 
peoples. His was a great heart and a 
personality most attractive, and apart 
from his superb efficiency as a musical 
artist he was one of the manliest of men. 
The world will wait long for another 
Caruso. I am sure America joins Italy 
in her sorrow at his passing.” 

“All must regret the passing away of 
the great singer, whose golden notes 
thrilled the world,” said SENATOR SPEN- 
CER of Missouri. “It may be that this 
generation will never hear his like again, 
and the world is the poorer for his hav- 
ing gone from us.” 

SENATOR FLETCHER of Florida: “I 
think all feel a personal loss in the death 
of the great artist. It would be hard to 
name a lawgiver, a publicist, a soldier, 
an educator, an engineer whose passing 
would stir the world to the universal 
grief that is felt for this greatest of 
singers.” 

SENATOR CALDER of New York: “As 
Caruso had no rival in his superb art, so 
he has no successor. The whole world 
sorrows for his going.” 

EDWARD H. Droop, Washington musi- 
cal leader: “Caruso’s death comes to me 
as a great personal loss—a shock, a 
tragedy. Behind his splendid art as a 
master singer was the personal element 
which endeared him to all, and made all 
the world his friends. We shall hear 
Caruso in our hearts always.” 

REPRESENTATIVE KAHN of California: 
“Millions in the United States have sus- 
tained a loss in the going from us of the 
zreat Caruso. He will be remembered 
always as having added to the sum total 
of the world’s happiness and pleasure. 
A most lovable personality no less than 
a great artist, his death has left an im- 
press of personal and intimate grief.” 

REPRESENTATIVE LONGWORTH of Ohio: 
“We will probably never have another 
Caruso. The rare, human and artistic 
elements were so blended in him that we 
can only think of him as an extraordi- 
nary personality.” 


REPRESENTATIVE MONDELL of Wyo- 
ming: “All the world feels a persona] 
and irreparable loss in the death of the 
great singer. It will be long before we 
have another such super- -artist and at- 
tractive personality.” 

SPEAKER GILLETT of Massachusetts: 
“All feel a personal loss in the death of 
the matchless Caruso. He will live for- 
ever in the hearts of those who knew and 
loved him.” A. T. M. 
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Boston Sends Its 
Messages of Grief 


Pd 
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Boston, Aug. 7.—Bostonians were 
deeply touched by the death of the tenor, 
and many were the expressions of grief. 
Among those who gave statements were 
the following: 

CARL ENGEL, Boston Music Company: 
“Great singers come and go, much like 
kings and other people in this world. 
Yet, their loss affects not only individ- 
uals nor nations; they are mourned by 


every human heart that has thrilled un- 
der the magic of their song. Caruso’s 
voice will bring down the ages as one of 
the supreme manifestations of sounding 
beauty.” 


FREDERICK S. CONVERSE, composer: 
“He was one of the very great tenors of 
all time, and his loss to the operatic 
world is inestimable. I think his whole 
career, from small beginnings to great 
success, and after success to continued 
work, study and a normal, sane artistic 
life, is a great example for young mu- 
sicians to strive to emulate. Probably 
no public man in our time has given 
pleasure to more persons than he.” 


AGIDE JACCHIA, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony “Pops” and of the Cecilia 
Society: “Caruso was an indefatigable 
and conscientious worker. He was a real 
artist seeking to express the innermost 
wishes of the composer. He did not 
exploit artistic mannerisms. In his loss 
we shall miss a real singer of the old bel 
canto school. His loss to the operatic 
world is irreparable.” 
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Soprano 


Success at 


University of N. C. Summer Festival 
Chapel Hill, July 23, 1921 


My dear Mr. Anderson: 
I want to thank you for sending Miss 
Bideau to us for the “Il Trovatore” perform- 


ance. 


She was entirely satisfactory. 
sang with assurance, 
style, with charming presence. 


She 


with a great deal of 
Faithful to 


the details of the role, she at the same time 
succeeded in making it a personal thing, a 


thoroly delightful interpretation. 


We will 


look forward to having her with us again. 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) PAUL 


J. WEAVER, 
Mus. Dir. 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 


62 W. 45 St., New York 





EMIL MOLLENHAUER, conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society: “His death 
is a great calamity. It will be a long 
time before anyone will rise to take his 
place in the hearts of lovers of song. 
He was a very generous gentleman. His 
sudden death is a sad blow to the musi- 
cal world.” 

GEORGE FERGUSON, vocal teacher: “I 
feel the death of Caruso as a personal 
grief, so great has my admiration al- 
ways been for his art. He was the em- 
bodiment of all the best traditions of the 
Italian school of singing; a personality 
of remarkable charm and force, and a 
superb artist. The world of song has 
suffered an irreparable loss.” H. L. 





H. R. Humphries, conductor and vocal 
teacher, is spending the summer in the 
Thousand Islands. He will resume 
teaching at his studio in Carnegie Hall 
the middle of September. 





Study Music in New York 
With Master Artists 


Vocal and Instrumental 


Tue Scupper ScHooi 
FoR Younc WomEN 


7 Buildings; Dormitory Accommodations. 
West 72d Street at Riverside Drive 


MYRON T. SCUDDER, President 
FRANK A. FALL, Vice-President 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
VICTOR BIART, Director, Lecturer on 
the History and Appreciation of Music 
MecCALL LANHAM, Voice, Teacher of 
Singing in the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York. 
WINFIELD VEAZEY ABELL, Piano, 
Formerly Director of the Hartford Consery- 

atory of Music 
Assisted by teachers of string, 
brass instruments 


wood and 


Whatever Your Plans, Purposes and Ambitions, What- 
ever Your Proficiency—Let Us Hear from You. 


English, French and Spanish, no extra charge. 
Also subject selected from other courses giv- 
en by the school. Italian extra. 
Physical training, and recreation gymnasium, 
swimming, basket-ball, horseback riding, etc. 
Dormitory accommodations under management 
of accomplished social directors. Like college 
life. 

Address: Miss M. A, SCUDDER, 
Registrar 
244 West 72d St., New York. 














Prima Donna Soprano 


Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
with FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 


Gabrielle Elliot, Associate, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


hTrOQrenw Zeres 


CHARLES LEE 


TRACY 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Director Piano Department, Unirersity, 
of Vermont Summer School, 
Burlington, Vermont. 








ETHEL 


CAVE - COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
57 W. 58th St., New York 


Phone Plaza 2450 


coe Crslr 


Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 








DascHBAcH 


Prwate Instruction 
Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 


CLAUDE 


WARFORD 
Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 

















> ALBERTI 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 


Summer Address: 
6152 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











ABRAM 

Violinist 
Will open a New York Studio in 
September. Temporary address: c/o 
Musical America, 501 





Fifth Avenue, New York 











CREATIVE PIANO PLAYING COURSE 
for Public Schools and Private Studios 
This course stresses PRINCIPLE instead of 
Process. It develops a MUSICAL STIMULUS, 
creates a PHYSICAL FREEDOM, and a SPON- 
TANEOUS RESPONSE. 
The entire course is ‘“‘DIFFERENT’’ because 
of the NEW viewpoint, and a new presentation. 
Send for descriptive circular 
Address Effa Ellis Perfield Music 
Teaching System 
4114, W. 45th St. (Near Fifth Avenue) 
Phone Bryant 7233 NEW YORK CITY 











THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


yy... Guarantees at least 

S) that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 












QO. S. KELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Available for 
Concerts—Recitale— Receptions 


Personal Address: 48 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 


Phone Riverside 283 


—STICKLES— 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 305 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 








“A Bymphong Orchestra in Brase’’ 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 
BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conductor 


Mgt.: ROGER DD BRUYN 
220 West 42nd 8&t. New Yerk 


FABIA 


SOPRANO 


Concerts — Recitals — Festivals 
Available Season—1921-22 
Address: c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 


OLIVE 


NEVIN 


SOPRANO 
Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 


























IN NEW YORK 
et nO eran pce 
ISAAC 


VAN GROVE 


COACHING 


Address: 220 West 107th St., New York 
Academy 481€ 





BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 


HALL 


Teacher of Singing, Diction and 
Dramatic Action 
Jean de Reske Breathing Methods 
Pupil of Marchesi, Juliani, Adams 
and Others 
Room 8098, Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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Heavy Demand for Caruso Records 
as Admirers Seek Favorite Songs 
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fs geneetreay the medium of the phono- 

graph, the golden tones of Caruso 
have been perpetuated so that as long as 
man desires to hear the voice of the 


greatest of tenors, the records of his 
best work will always be obtainable. 
In metal mat- 
rices that are im- 
perishable, more 
than 200 of the 
greatest arias, 
songs, and duets 
in which he was 
heard during his 
life, have been 
recorded. Mil- 
lions of records 
may be repro- 
duced in addition to the millions al- 
ready issued, without detracting from 
the perfection of the originals. Many 
of his best known arias, recorded only a 
year ago, have not yet been released. 

Caruso has been making records for 
more than twenty years. The first to 
be heard in this country were made in 
1902, one year before he joined the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. These were 
produced in London by the Gramophone 
Company, under an agreement with the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, for 
whom Caruso made records exclusively 
for the past eighteen years. 

The early records were so successful 
that Calvin G. Child, now director of 
the recording laboratories of the Victor 
Company, visited the tenor in Europe, and 
the next year a contract was made for 
Caruso to sing in this country for the 
Victor. Caruso was paid a stipulated 
amount for each record for two years, at 
the end of which time a new contract was 
drawn up providing for royalties. In 
1911 Caruso desired to make a life con- 
tract with the Victor Company, but the 
period was finally placed at twenty-five 
years. 

His total earnings from the sale of 
his records have been estimated at up- 
wards of $1,500,000. For many years 
his royalties—ten per cent of the sales 
—exceeded $150,000 a year, which was 
the amount guaranteed by his contract 
with the Victor Company. In recent 
years it is said, they more than doubled 
the guarantee. By the terms of the 
agreement, the guarantee was to end at 
his death, and his heirs were to receive 
the ten per cent royalty during the life 
of the contract. 

The earliest record ever made by 





Caruso, “La Donna @ Mobile,” from 
“Rigoletto,” is still in the catalogue of 
the Victor Company. Many of the early 
records were retired as the tenor ‘re- 
placed them with what he considered 
were better representations of his art. 


Caruso exercised the greatest pains in 
the making of a record, and would often 
insist on making one over again that did 
not suit him. His ear and judgment 
frequently caught imperfections that 
escaped even the experts. He often said 
that mistakes on the stage were easily 
overlooked, but never a mistake on the 
phonograph. 

How the singer criticised himself in 
his own records is told in an interview 
given to the New York TimeEs by Geni 
Sadero, a singer of Trieste, who be- 
sought Caruso for an opinion of her 
work at Sorrento shortly before his 
death. 

“You saw me listening to a reproduc- 
tion of my songs,” Caruso is quoted as 
saying. “The whole time I was criticis- 
ing Caruso, noting the yearly progress 
made towards equality of voice, intensity 
of timbre, equilibrium of breathing and 
the spontaineity which is indispensable 
in singing. I feel that I myself have not 
succeeded.” 


Records Still Unreleased 


Among the records as yet unreleased 
is a song for which Caruso himself wrote 
the words. He arranged the music from 
an old composition written for the violin 
and orchestra by Salvatore Rosa. The 
record was scheduled for release in 
October, but will be withheld by the 
Victor Company for a while, out of def- 
erence to Caruso’s memory. 

The last two records made by Caruso, 
according to Mr. Child, were sacred 
numbers, “Dominus Deus” and “Agnus 
Deus.” The former has already been 
issued. “Domine Deus,” from a Messe 
Solennelle, by Rossini, which Caruso 
found on his visit to Italy last year, was 
issued three months ago. The tenor ex- 
pressed the wish that it be issued as a 
“thanks to God’ for what he believed 
was his complete recovery from his ill- 
ness last winter. The issue bearing the 
August date of this year is a Neapolitan 
song. Unreleased records will be with- 
held for a time out of respect to Caruso, 
and will then be issued in the order he 
selected. His wishes concerning the 
order of release were expressed in an 
interview with officials of the Victor 





A Scientific Analysis of 
Caruso’s Stilled Voice 
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[Continued from page 15] 





posed of very fine, compact, resounding 
matter. That this had a bearing on his 
singing is not surprising, when we con- 
sider that in some musical instruments 
the particular wood of which they are 
made has a striking influence on the 
resonance of the tones produced, the qual- 
ity and volume of which, according to 
manufacturers, is even related to the 
number of years of seasoning of the 
wood. The same string on one violin 
produces an inferior tone, on another a 
glorious one. The vocal cords might be 
likened to the string, the body to the 
violin. 


Resonance from All the Cavities 


¢¢7] BELIEVE the human body con- 
tributes resonance from all of its 
cavities. The resounding property of the 
masque, head, chest, abdomen—every- 
thing pertaining to the frame, and even 
the legs and -arms—depending on the 
nature of the cells and the construction, 
deserves deeper scientific study than so 
far accorded, and I regard Caruso as an 
exemplar of the part they play in song. 
“Caruso had the sense of singing and 
had music in his blood. He possessed 
perfect control and equilibrium in the 
distribution of his breath, and the rare 
gift of the clearest enunciation. The 
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meaning of his words was the life of his 
singing. He always spoke first every- 
thing he sang; then he sang his words 
as he had spoken them. Thus, his sing- 
ing was always sincere, artistic and spon- 
taneous. 

“Singers like Caruso are not a product 
which nature ever will bestow lavishly 
on the world. A voice combining the 
quality, volume and range of Caruso’s in 
all probability never existed before and 
never will exist again.” 

At the time of the great tenor’s death 
his friend and adviser was writing parts 
of a chapter in a forthcoming book on the 
science of voice production that dealt in- 
cidentally with Caruso. This volume, the 
result of the physician’s long study of 
the voice and its problems, is dedicated to 
Caruso. In accepting the dedication, the 
lamented tenor wrote on May 25 last— 
three days before he departed for Italy, 
never to return—that he shared the phy- 
sician’s opinions. Over an unsteady sig- 
nature he expressed his congratulations 
on the nature of his friend’s achievement 
and added. “I, myself. have always felt 
that something natural has inspired and 
guided my art.” 

OscaR THOMPSON. 


Company shortly before he left America. 

The demand for his records has 
reached unprecedented proportions since 
his death, according to dealers in New 
York. In many homes impromptu ser- 
vices were held in memory of the great 
singer by playing his well known arias. 

A similar run on Caruso records is 
remembered by music dealers several 
years ago, when the price was greatly 
reduced. Many persons purchased the 
entire Caruso list at that time, and 
many small dealers found their stock 
suddenly depleted. 


TRIBUTE PAID IN 
RAVINIA MEMORIAL 


Louis Eckstein Presents Spe- 
cial Sunday Program at 
Chicago Resort 


CHIcAGo, Aug. 7.—“Caruso is not 
dead,” declared former United States 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis here at 
the great memorial concert for the singer 
held at Ravinia Park this afternoon. “A 
voice that echoes through all the earth, 
and which is destined to live through 
all the ages cannot die.” 


A crowd of at least 12,000 admirers 
assembled in the beautiful outdoor thea- 
ter where Chicago has been hearing opera 
all summer. The program opened with 
the Adagio from Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony, by the Chicago Symphony, 
conducted by Giacomo Spadoni. Mario 
Chamlee sang the tenor solo ‘Ingemisco” 
from Verdi’s Requiem Mass, with Gen- 
naro Papi as conductor, and the orches- 
tra played the Funeral March from 
Wagner’s “Gotterdammerung,” conducted 
by Louis Hasselmans. Former Senator 
Lewis then delivered the address of the 
day, following which Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” was sung by Marie Sundelius, as- 
sisted by Anna Fitziu, Frances Peralta, 
Florence Macbeth, Margery Maxwell, 
Philine Falco, Anna Correnti, the chorus, 
with orchestra, under Mr. Hasselmans. 
The last number from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was sung by Miss Peralta and 
Miss Sundelius and chorus, under Mr. 
Papi. 

The event again demonstrated the 
imagination and initiative of Louis Eck- 
stein, the presiding spirit at Ravinia. 
World Now Lacks a Supreme Singer, 

Says London Scientist 


Dr. Bernard Hollander, pathologist 
and president of the Ethnological Soci- 
ety of London, feels that the world is 
now left without a supreme singer, ac- 
cording to the New York TIMES. 

“There are plenty of men with capa- 
city to become great, but conditions are 
against them,” Dr. Hollander is quoted 
as saying. “The gospel for the poor is 
‘We must make money,’ and the rich are 
too busy in keeping what they have. 
There is no vocalist among women who 
has the power to thrill which belonged 
to Patti, nor has the stage such an actor 
as Henry Irving.” 

















NEw LONDON, CONN., Aug. 6.—Amy 
Grant gave a reading of the “Blue Bird” 
at the residence of Frances Odgen Jones 
recently. Beatrice Warden assisted at 
the piano. 


HONOR CARUSO AT 
STADIUM CONCERT 


Victor Herbert Conducts an 
Italian Program—Soloists 
of Week 


Enrico Caruso was honored at the 
Lewisohn Stadium on Monday night, 
Aug. 8, when a program of Italian 
music, selected to commemorate the be- 
loved tenor, was presented by Victor 
Herbert and the Stadium Orchestra be- 
fore a record audience. The soloist was 
Guido Ciccolini, opera tenor and former 
associate of Caruso in London, who sang 
“Vesti la giubba” from “Pagliacci,” the 
lament that will always be associated 
with Caruso’s name, and the aria, “E 
lucevan le stelle” from “Tosca,” another 
of the departed tenor’s most famous 
numbers. Mr. Ciccolini also responded 
with encore. numbers. He was tumul- 
tuously applauded by 10,000 persons. 

It was announced that part. of the 
proceeds would go to the Italian Hos- 
pital, which Caruso always befriended. 
Girls of Italian parentage sold pro- 
grams. The orchestral program in- 


cluded Rossini, Verdi, Mascagni, Puccini 
and Ponchielli operatic excerpts. 

During the week beginning Monday, 
Aug. 1, the orchestra played Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
and Sixth and parts of the Fourth. On 
Monday night, Nina Koshetz, soprano, 
was the soloist, offering the “Letter 
Scene” from “Eugene Oniegin,” and an 
arioso from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Czar’s Bride.” She received much ap- 
plause from a large audience and gave 
an encore to each number. 

Tuesday evening was Victor Herbert 
Night. Arthur Hadley, brother of 
Henry Hadley, appeared as ’cello soloist, 
playing beautifully, as in other years. 
The program was devoted entirely to 
Victor Herbert’s music. The beauty 
of Mr. Herbert’s instrumentation was 
again emphasized. 

Wednesday evening’s’ soloist was 
Henri Scott, bass-baritone. Mr. Scott’s 
performance of “The Siege of Kazan” 
from “Boris Goudonov,” and “Wotan’s 
Farewell” irom Wagner’s “The Valky- 
rie” immensely pleased the audience 
which was assembled in the great hall 
because of the inclement weather. 

The second “all-Wagner” program 
under Mr. Herbert’s conductorship was 
given on Thursday. Winston Wilkinson, 
violinist, was the soloist on Friday eve- 
ning. He played a movement from 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” with 
creditable tone and assurance, but with 
uncertain rhythm. Saturday night’s 
program was one of “popular” char- 
acter. 

Marguerite Namara, soprano, was the 
soloist on Sunday evening. Mme. Na- 
mara sang arias from “Traviata” and 
“Manon Lescaut,” and as encore num- 
bers Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” and “The Last 
Rose of Summer.’ Her clear, fresh 
voice and spirited projection of her 
numbers quickly won the enthusiasm of 
the audience. The concert was held in 
the great hall because of rain. 
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MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


One of the leading music schools of America. 


10 West 122nd St., N. Y. 








THE ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL 


ELINOR COMSTOCK, Teacher of Piano (Pupil of Theodor Leschetizky) 
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Career as a Serious Composer 


Made Possible by Popular Waltz 
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HICAGO, Aug. 6.—Having achieved 

his first success as a composer by the 
widespread popularity of the ‘Missouri 
Waltz,” Frederick Knight Logan has de- 
voted his later efforts to the production 
of music more lofty in aspiration. His 
is a story of a long struggle to secure 
recognition, finally attained only through 
the medium of the popular “hit.” 

His ambition has always been to be- 
come.known as a composer of serious 
music. In his early days he was musi- 
cal director for various theatrical and 
light opera productions, among which 
were enterprises of Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
Maude Adams, and David Belasco. He 
gave up this career to devote himself 
to composing, and he settled down at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, to teach and write. 
His early efforts at original work met 
with polite silence. The “Missouri 
Waltz” had been written and laid aside 
as unworthy. 

Eventually the number came to the 
hearing of F. J. A. Forster, the Chicago 
music publisher, who descried in the 
waltz commercial possibilities of great 
promise. His expectations were justi- 
fied when the sale of the work guaran- 
teed the financial independence of the 
composer. 

Mr. Logan has since written vocal and 
instrumental works of merit. A_ suite 
for piano called “Pipes of Pan” was fol- 
lowed by three song cycles, “Songs of 
Cupid,” “Song Miniatures,” and “In a 
Brahmin Garden.” Then appeared the 
Indian love song, “Pale Moon,” which 
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Frederick Knight Logan 


gained immediate favor, being used on 
the programs of Frieda Hempel, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Arthur Middleton and 
Charles Marshall. 

Among the most successful of his re- 
cent works are a piano suite entitled 
“Four Castilian Sketches,’ “Summer 
Showers,” and a Nocturne. M.A. M. 


MUSICIAN S’ 


APPEAR IN ASBURY PARK 


Henry Souvaine, Geraldine Marwick and 
Dr. Spaeth on Ampico Programs 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 1.—-Henry 
Souvaine, composer-pianist, and Gerald- 


ine Marwick, soprano, assisted by the 
Ampico, were heard at the Coleman 


House on July 30. Mr. Souvaine opened 


the program with a group of three com- 
positions, “Country Gardens” by Grain- 
ger, “By the Sea” by Arensky and “The 
Crap-Shooters” by Lane. The pianist’s 
second group was made up of his own 
suite, “Cameos,” and he closed the pro- 
gram with the first movement of a 
Tchaikovsky piano concerto. In this last 
he had the assistance of the Ampico. 
Miss Marwick’s offerings included the 
Balatella from “Pagliacci” and a group 
of three songs, “Carnival” by Fourdrain, 
“Lullaby” by Cyril Scott, and “At the 
Well” by Hageman. Both artists re- 
ceived a warm welcome from a good- 
sized audience. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
the lecturer, also apeared on the pro- 
gram, the subjects of his talks on this 
occasion being “Old Tunes for New” 
and “Improving Songs for Anxious 
Children.” 

N. B. Pratt, local director of the 
Ampico concerts, presented Miss Mar- 
wick in conjunction with the reproducing 
instrument at the New Monterey Hotel 
on Thursday afternoon. Miss Marwick 
gave the same program that she pre- 
sented at Coleman House, except that 
Hiie’s “To the Birds” took the place 
of the Fourdrain number. Dr. Spaeth 
spoke on “The How and Why of Popular 
Music” and “Echoes from Musical Italy.” 





Eleanor Spencer to Play MacDowell Con- 
certo at Scheveningen 
Eleanor Spencer, the American pian- 


ist, who has had conspicuous successes 
this spring in her appearances in Hol- 


DIRECTORY 


land, has been engaged to play at the 
Kurhaus at Scheveningen, Professor 
Georg Schneevoigt, conductor, on which 
occasion she will present the MacDowell 
D Minor Concerto. In a letter received 
by MusicAL AMERICA Miss Spencer re- 
ports that Professor Schneevoigt is in- 
troducing many new works this year, in- 
cluding several American compositions. 


Third Appearance in Rock Hill, S. C., 
for William Simmons 


William Simmons, baritone, who re- 
cently appeared in recital at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., on which occa- 
sion he made his second appearance 
there, has been engaged for his third 
appearance at the same place in the all- 
star concert course for next season. Mr. 
Simmons has also been engaged for a re- 
cital at Jacksonville, Fla., next winter. 


Baltimore Academy of Music Will Be 
Turned into Vaudeville House 


The Academy of Music in Baltimore, 
long the scene of operatic and musical 
productions, has been taken over by the 
firm of Sam and Lee Shubert, Inc., for 
a vaudeville theater. The house had 
previously been operated by Klaw & 
Erlanger. The Academy of Music was 
used by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany before tke erection of the Lyric 
Theater, and was noted for its splendid 
acoustics. It was built forty years ago. 











CHICAGO, July 16.—Anna Burmeister, 
soprano, sang recently for the Delta 
Sigma Delta Fraternity at the La Salle 
Hotel and was soloist at the Lake Forest 
Academy commencement exercises held 
recently. Miss Burmeister will be heard 
in a performance of “The Messiah” with 
the Apollo Musical Club, at Orchestra 
Hall, Dec. 25. 


Mary Jordan, contralto, will appear 


as soloist at the Stadium concert on 
the evening of Aug. 17. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
_Tel. Circle 5329 





Gustave Ferrari 
THD ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 


Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
*Phone Schuyler 5889 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.113th St., N.Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Exmun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel., Riverside 2605 

















Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
560 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 


ARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Btudio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th BSt., N. Y. 
*"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York. 
Tel, 8623 Rhinelander 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND RBEPDPRTOIRB 
Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 


Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 

















Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


OCONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
John Warren Erb ACOOMPANIST 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIO ART 


Pupi) of Mra. Milward Adams 
*te@ie 015 Carnegie Mall Cirele 3684 














Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Yeare with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 


MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio; 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Plano and the 
 posigg cnaed foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 8053 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal., until Sept. 1. 


Teachers of Singing 


6560 West 67th St. Tel, Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 





























Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 

Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - - - - - MABS. 





Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1850 





Hugo Kortschak violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 


Baritone, 
McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, ‘iew York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


58 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 





Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New YX «. 
Schuyler 9520 
Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of “‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 





E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 8115 





Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th B8t. *Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repertoire 
818 West 57th Street New York Oity 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM TN SEATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 














Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Bast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


Adele Luis Rankin \77'sColoratura 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York *Phone Bryant 1274 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New Yerk 











Edgar Stowell Violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 
New York 
1637 Washington Ave. 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1865 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworth 


Frederic Warren 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
Teleph opie canes» or West, New York 
ephone: verside 136. By A intment only. 
TEACHER OF SINGING ” 


Tel. Briarcliffe—53 














Crystal Waters Mezze Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 8223 


The Wilder School of Music 


(BDstabliehed 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main 8St., Burlingtot, Vt. 

Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 


Nikola Zan Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
, Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York 
Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 














Frederick Johnson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 

8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 69th St., New York 








Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
Gtudte 144 Ges? 49nA Gt Wew York 


Henry Schroeder 


Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York 








2849 W. 80th Street. Brookiyn, N. Y. 





Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Productisa 
Studie: 383 West End Aveaue, NEW YORK 
Phone—Columbus 5217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
MME. ANNA BEB. ZIBGLER, Director 
All singers made ee ae 
Metropelitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, B. ¥ 
Mew Yerk ané Asbary Park. 
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ST. LOUIS OPERA 
ENDS BIG SEASON 


Expects $10,000 Profit from 
Eight Weeks’ Engagement— 
“Sari” Is Final Production 


St. Louis, Aug. 8.—The season of 
municipal opera in Forest Park closed 


n July 31 with the final performance of 
Ernest Kalman’s light opera “Sari.” 
Audience and company joined in the sing- 
ing of “Auld Lang Syne” In produc- 
tion and musical value this opera ranked 
with any that have been presented in the 
three seasons, and it proved its popular 
value as a closing attraction. 


All members of the cast were given 
excellent opportunities to display their 
talents, and particularly pleasing was 
the singing of J. Humbird Duffy, tenor, 
and Ann Bussert in the duets in the first 
act. George Sweet of New York was 
especially engaged to play the part of 
Gaston and his dancing was a feature 
of the performance. With Frank Mou- 
lan he provided very acceptable comedy. 
The orchestra was heard to better ad- 
vantage than ordinarily, owing to the 
erection of a new sounding board. The 
Municipal Opera Association will end the 
season with a favorable financial bal- 
ance, and it has already started sub- 
scriptions for next year’s season, which 
will be of eight or ten weeks’ duration. 
It is officially expected that the surplus 
will be well over $10,000, but it will be 
several weeks before the final audit and 
report is made. H. W. C. 





CONCERT SITUATION 
ENTIRELY FAVORABLE 


Harry H. Hall Expresses Con- 
fidence That Season Will 
Be Excellent 


A highly optimistic view concerning 
the coming season is held by Harry H. 
Hall, New York concert manager. Busi- 
ness experts have shown a tendency to 
view the general situation favorably, 
and so far as the musical position is 
concerned there is no ground for doubt. 


“Tt may be,” said Mr. Hall, “that in my 
individual case I have heavy bookings 
because I don’t wait for things to drop 
into my lap. I goafter them. By May, 
I already had over $100,000 of concerts 
booked for next season for eleven art- 
ists. This was far better than I ex- 
pected. They continue to come, even now, 
and I look forward to a tremendous 
season. It is going to be much better 
than I expected, and a curious thing 
about it is that cities that never had con- 
cert courses before have started them 
and towns that formerly had cheaper 
artists are now contracting for more ex- 
pensive ones 

“The concert field presents strange 
idiosyncrasies, also, and the type of art- 
ists that appeals in one place does not do 
so in others. Winnipeg, for instance, is 
noted for being an excellent city for in- 
strumental concerts but they do not care 
so much for singers. Certain artists 
take better in some places than others. 
Dancers are popular everywhere. I 
make it a point not to handle more than 
one artist of any kind. My roster for 
next season includes: Ellen Beach Yaw, 
Ted Shawn, Marguerita Sylva, Lydia 
Lyndgren, Franklin Cannon, André 
Polah, Mrs. George Lee Bready, Jessie 
Masters, Georgiella Lay, Antonio Rocca, 
Ann Thompson and Earl Meeker. I had 
hoped to include Ruth St. Denis but she 
is creating a production for Broadway 
and that is occupying all her time. 

“So, when I hear people say or read in 
the papers, that the concert activities of 
the country have gone to pot, I simply 
smile. They haven’t for my artists!” 








Julia Claussen Engaged for Opera in 
Mexico City 


Julia Claussen has been engaged as 
leading mezzo-soprano for the Septem- 
ber-October season of opera in Mexico 


City, by Antonio Pacetti, director-gen- 
eral of the organization. On Sept. 16, 
the centenary of Mexico’s independence, 
a gala performance of “Walkiire” will 
be given in Italian with Mme. Claussen 
as Briinnhilde, and the singer will also 
be heard during the engagement, as 
Dalila, Carmen, Amneris and Hérodiade. 
This will be Mme. Claussen’s first visit 
to Mexico and it has necessitated her 
foregoing a trip to Sweden to visit her 
former home, She was booked to sail 
via Havana on the Yucatan on Aug. 8, 
accompanied by her youngest daughter. 





Many Concerts by Chicago Band 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 8.—The Chicago Band, 
under the conductorship of William 
Weil, is playing at Glencoe and Evans- 
ton, besides various Chicago parks, and 
the Pageant of Progress this season. 


Lloyd George at Welsh Eisteddfod 
Hopes for Harmony of Nations 





CARNARVON, WALES, Aug. 5.—Premier 
Lloyd George attending the annual Eis- 
teddfod or musical and literary festival, 
spoke in Welsh to a crowd of 8000 per- 
sons. 


“T shall be leaving for another 


Eisteddfod shortly,” he said, “an Eis- 
teddfod of the principal nations of the 
world. I should like to take with me the 
Archdruid so that he might cry out ‘Is 
there peace?’ The four greatest na- 
tions of the world will be represented 
there—America, France, Italy and Great 
Britain. There will be four voices and 
those four voices will be singing an an- 
them of peace. I can only hope that 
their voices will be as harmonious as the 
voices singing at the Welsh Eisteddfod.” 


Otto H. Kahn Postpones Sailing for 
United States 


Paris, Aug. 5.—Otto H. Kahn, who 
was to have sailed for the United States 
on the Aquitania on Aug. 13, has post- 
poned his departure on the advice of his 
physician. While much improved in 
health, Mr. Kahn is said to be in need 
of further rest and by his doctor’s orders 
is now in Brittany. 


Ernest Schelling Plays at Bar Harbor 


Bar Harsor, ME., Aug. 8.—Under the 
auspices of the George Edwin Kirk Post, 
American Legion, Ernest Schelling, 
pianist, was heard in recital in the 
Building of Arts, on the afternoon of 
July 30, making his first apearance on 
the concert stage, since his war service 
abroad. By Mr. Schelling’s wish the 
ushers were ex-service men of Mount 
Desert Island. The program included a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in A Minor; 
Chopin’s Concerto in F Minor, played 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Group under Arthur Brooke, as con- 
ductor; Spanish Dances by Granados, 
and the Concerto in E Flat by Liszt. 

G. M. O. 








Eckstein Seeks Geraldine Farrar 
as Closing Attraction at Ravinia 





Negotiates with Metropolitan Star for Appearances in “Tosca” 


and “Zaza”’— 


“Mignon” and “Secret of Suzanne” Given 


for First Time This Season at Chicago Resort 
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HICAGO, Aug. 8.—An announcement 

that Louis Eckstein is negotiating 
with Geraldine Farrar to give,several 
“guest” performances to close the pres- 
ent summer season at Ravinia Park has 
created much excitement in musical Chi- 
cago. It is hoped that Miss Farrar may 
be induced to appear in “Tosca” and 
“Zaza.” 

Ravinia has added another triumph 
to its list by staging a spirited perform- 
ance of Ambroise Thomas’ “Mignon” 
with Louis Hasselmans conducting and 
Alice Gentle, Florence Macbeth, Leon 
Rothier and Charles Hackett in the prin- 
cipal parts. Although it was the first 
performance of the opera this season, 
everything went smoothly, with the added 
charm of freshness and_ spontaneity. 
The large audience was ready and sin- 
cere in its applause. Miss Gentle in the 
title réle sang with intensity of dramatic 
effect, yet managed to portray success- 
fully the naiveté of Mignon. Her “Con- 
nais-tu le pays” was exceptionally well 
done. 

Miss Macbeth as Filina won the audi- 
ence with her singing of “Je suis Ti- 
tania.” Mr. Hackett was a gallant fig- 
ure as Wilhelm Meister and Leon 
Rothier made an impressive Lothario. 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Paolo Ananian and 
Philine Falco did well in lesser parts 
and Mr. Hasselmans conducted bril- 
liantly. 


Double Bill Pleases 


The usual week-end throng invaded 
Ravinia on Saturday, July 30, occupying 
every seat and clustering thickly about 
the outer railing. A double bill was pre- 
sented, consisting of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Secret of Suzanne,” and the second act 
of the same composer’s “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” both being heard here for 
the first time this season. 

The “Secret of Suzanne” seems par- 
ticularly adapted to the uses of Ravinia, 
its book being as idyllic and amusing as 
its music is beautiful. Riccardo Strac- 


”? 


ciari and Marie Sundelius were the prin- 
cipals, Giordano Paltrinieri taking the 
part of the mute. Mr. Stracciari sang 
and acted with animation and made the 
most of the humorous possibilities of his 
part. Mme. Sundelius sang pleasantly, 
but was perhaps a less sprightly Suzanne 
than might be wished, while Paltrinieri 
fell short of his highest capabilities in 
his new characterization. 

In the “Jewels of the Madonna” Fran- 
ces Peralta played Maliella, with Morgan 
Kingston as Gennaro, Millo Picco as 
Rafaele, and Anna Correnti as Carmela. 
Miss Peralta sang well and gave a con- 
vincing portrayal of the Italian peasant 
girl. Mr. Kingston proved a melancholy 
rather than a tragic Gennaro, singing 
his lines conscientiously, but with little 
enthusiasm. Mr. Picco was a vivid and 
colorful figure. Mr. Papi conducted. 


“L’Elisir d’Amore” Repeated 


The second performance of Donizetti’s 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” given with the 
same cast as before, save for the 
substitution of Mario Chamlee for 
Charles Hackett as Nemorino, and Paolo 
Ananian for Vittorio Trevisan as Dul- 
camara, went decidedly better than the 
earlier presentation, the artists being evi- 
dently more certain of their parts and 
not so dependent upon Mr. Papi. Mr. 
Chamlee sang well the “Una furtiva 
lagrima,” gaining much applause. Flor- 
ence Macbeth was charming as Adina, 
and Millo Picco made a fine Belcore. 

The second performance of the “Secret 
of Suzanne” and “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” bill was an improvement over 
the first. Frances Peralta, Morgan 
Kingston and Marie Sundelius repeated 
their réles. In the “Secret of Suzanne” 
Millo Picco was heard in the part of 
Count Gil, giving a pleasing interpreta- 
tion. 





Mme, Galli-Curci is the latest prom- 
inent addition to the membership of the 
Woman’s National Foundation which is 
aiming to build in the National Capital, 
a civic home for all women’s organiza- 
tions desiring accommodations there. 





OSCAR SAENGER’S 





Fifth Week at Chicago Musical College 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ear] Carbaugh, 
baritone, H. Woodland Gates, tenor, and 
Mrs. Carbaugh, pianist, were among the 
recent artists heard at the Arts Club. 


* * * 


GRATTON, W. Va.—Jonathan Haw, 
baritone; Joseph Williams, pianist, and 
Paul Jones, violinist, were heard in re- 
cital here under the auspices of the 
American Legion on July 20. The trio 
appeared in a recital at Martinsburg, 
W. Va., on July 26. 


* * * 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—Dorothy Condit 
of this city is manager and director of 
the Schubert Orchestra, which is on tour 
this season. The organization gave a 
concert at Waterloo recently. For the 
past year Miss Condit has been studying 
and teaching in Chicago. 

* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Edna Pauley, 
soprano, a graduate of the Conservatory 
of Music of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, gave a recital in the Central 
Methodist Episcopalian Church, on July 
26. Miss Pauley began her voice studies 
with J. Henry Frances of Charleston. 


* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Leah Moyer, a 
graduate of Oberlin College Conserva- 
tory of Music, has been appointed 
teacher of music in the Junior High 
School. She taught in the Oberlin Con- 
servatory and in the high school at Po- 
land, Ohio. 

* a ok 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—One of the fea- 
tures of a recent Sunday night musical 
program at the Southern Club was a 
violin solo by Fred Wiegand, musical 
director of the club, who played 
Cherniavsky’s Serenade. The concert 
opened with Balfe’s Overture, “Well of 
Love,” by the orchestra. 


* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—Dudley Buck’s com- 
positions were heard at a musicale held 
in the Elizabeth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church under the leadership of Clarence 
B. Crane, organist. Those who appeared 
were Edith Lingerman, soprano; Edith 
Keller, contralto; Ralph Himmelbeger, 
tenor, and Frank Stratton. 


* * * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham 
Music Study Club has engaged a 
number of leading artists for the win- 
ter. Dates in December, February and 
March are still open. The club will start 
its annual drive for membership on Sept. 
1. A number of checks have already 
been sent to Mrs. W. I. Grubb, chairman 
of the campaign. 

* * ok 

OTTAWA, CAN.—John Philip Sousa 
and his band were heard by an 
audience of 7000 in Dey’s Arena on July 
25. The popularity of the “March King” 
has not waned. The audience cheered 
after the performance. A feature of 
the event was the re-appearance in her 
home city of Winifred Bambrick, harpist, 
who was accorded an ovation. 

+” * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—An interesting studio 
recital was given by piano pupils of 
Pauline Drew. Those participating in 
the performance were: Frederick Reed, 
Ruth Chastain, Carol Jones, Ralph 
Leightner, Charles Perry, Mary Jones, 
Jeanne Wall, Evelyn Spines, Jack 
Harkey, Margaret Louise Little, Eleanor 
Jean Smith, Lucille Johnson, Elmora 
Johnston, Virginia Meek. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Jen Warren 
Carrick has completed her summer nor- 
mal training classes in the Dunning sys- 
tem and has granted diplomas to the 
following teachers: Mrs. George Doll, 
Kent, Wash.; Margaret Keep, Washou- 
gal, Wash.; Mrs. Faye Ashfield, Mrs. 
Genevieve Price, Mildred Raymond and 
Mrs. Ethel Kenney of Portland. 


*” * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Mrs. Emma Rode- 
rick Hinkle of New York, first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, is visiting in this city. Bruce 
Davis, teacher of music at Oberlin Col- 
lege, is visiting his brother, Paul Davis, 
one of the leading singers of this city 
and active in musical affairs here. Bruce 








Davis is on his way to Florida where 
he is building a home. He will be heard 
there in a piano recital. 


* * * 
ERIE, Pa—Jan Williams, clarinet 
soloist of the Metropolitan Opera 


Orchestra, is conductor of the 
Temple Band of Erie. This organiza- 
tion is composed of eighty-four mem- 
bers, and has displayed excellent musi- 
cianship under the leadership of Mr. 
Williams. In a recent concert, Mr. Wil- 
liams appeared as soloist, playing his 
own arrangement of the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto. He will return to Erie 
for several performances during the win- 


ter. 
+ * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Four hundred 
residents of Huntington participated in 
the first neighborhood recreational sing- 
ing program given on the river front re- 
cently. The performance was held un- 
der the auspices of Community Service, 
Inc., and will be a weekly event. H. 
Clay Warth and Louis Gilmore led the 
singing, assisted by Esther Ripley, ac- 
companist. The organization is furnish- 
ing trained leaders for mass singing 
without charge to communities in this 
district. 

* * * 

ASBURY PARK, N. J.—John Wummer, 
flautist of the Chamber Music Art 
Society, was the soloist last Sun- 
day at the concert given at the Arcade. 
Mr. Wummer received an ovation for his 
playing of Doppler’s Hungarian Fan- 
tasia. He was obliged to give three en- 
cores. Mr. Mantia, director of the 
series, has made arrangements with Mr. 
Wummer for several more solo apvear- 
ances during the summer. Mr. Hart, 
also of the Chamber Music Art Society, 
accompanied Mr. Wummer. 


* * * 


ERIE, PA.—Olive Buchanan won a 
scholarship of twenty lessons offered by 
E. A. Haesener, vocal instructor, during 
the summer season. Twenty applicants 
entered the competition. The contest- 
ants sang from behind a screen, so that 
the judges were ignorant of their identity. 
The judges were Mrs. Edward Brevillier, 
concert singer and teacher; Mrs. C. W. 
McKean, church soloist and teacher, and 
Jan Williams, clarinet soloist of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, and con- 
ductor of the Temple Band of Erie. 


* of * 
WATERLOO, IowA.—The Isaac Van 
Grove Concert Company gave a 


Chautauqua program recently. The or- 
ganization consists of a quartet with Mr. 
Van Grove as accompanist. Mr. Van 
Grove is to be associated with the Chi- 
cago Opera forces in the fall, and the 
quartet will then be disbanded. Edna Ver 
Haar, Swedish contralto, lately gave a 
concert with Malvina Nielson, Goldie 
Gross, and Ruth Wulpi assisting with 
violin and piano solos. Mme. Ver Haar 
will appear in grand opera this winter. 
* * * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Forest Dabney 
Carr, musical director of the High- 
land Presbyterian Church. and other- 
wise active in musical affairs in Bir- 
mingham, will leave on Sept. 1 to accent 
the position as bass soloist at the 
First Baptist Church of Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Carr declares that his acceptance 
of the position was made possible 
through the generosity of W. S. Forbes, 
who recently gave $500,090 for the pur- 


pose of erecting a new church as a 
memorial to Mrs. Forbes. Mr. Carr 


made his final appearance at the High- 
land church last Sunday. 


* * * 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—A flute reci- 
tal was given by George Barrére, 
with the assistance of Edna Stoessel at 
the piano, in Higgins Hall on July 28. 
Mr. Barrére’s distinguished artistry gave 
pleasure in the B Minor Sonata of Han- 
del, a “Siciliano” of Bach and a Menuetto 
of Mozart, a Chovin Nocturne and Valse, 
Enesco’s Cantabile et Presto. Hiie’s 
Serenade, a Pavanne by Saint-Saéns, a 
Lenten chant from Mexico in arrange- 
ment by Natalie Curtis Burlin, and an 
Allegretto by Godard. The flautist’s wit 
also had a chance for display, in the in- 
troductory remarks which he made to 
each group. 





ITHAcA, N. Y.—Ruth 
Rodgers, coloratura soprano, who 
.was graduated from the Ithaca Con- 
servatory in 1911, and was formerly 
head of the publie school music de- 
partment of that institution, achieved 
success in a recital in Bailey Hall, 
Cornell University, on July 30. Mrs. 
Rodgers displayed unusual! technique, 
clearness and sweetness of tone, and 
charm of stage presence. Isadore Luck- 
stone, with whom she has been studying 
in New York, was the accompanist. J. 
T. Quarles, Cornell University organ- 
ist; Robert Braun, pianist, and Rogers 
Whitmore, violinist, assisted. 


* * ** 


PINE BuLuFF, ARK.—Piano pupils of 


Mrs. Clara Duncan gave an enjoyable 
recital before a large audience recently. 
Those participating in the program were: 
Louise Soltz, Virginia Allport, Mary Ella 
Welsh, Rose Cook, Vida May Holderness, 
Mary Katherine Linsker, Margaret 
John, Alice Borman, Adeline Rutstein, 
Anna Moree Cleveland, Jane Hardy, 
Mattie Lee Scales, Mildred Gould, Eve- 
lyn Payne, May Belle Nicholson, Thelma 
Westall, Mildred O’Neal, Kathryn Bat- 
terton, Margaret Wroten, Edna O’Neal, 
Margaret Rowell, Olivia Welsh, Reba 
Gill, Jauneese Collier, Kathryn Adams, 
Annie May Wallerman, Gladys Scott, 
Scottie Elkins, Johnnie Little. 


* of * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The musical 
programs for the _ vesper _ service 
of the summer school of West Virginia 
University were of unusual interest this 
year. The programs were arranged by 
Director Black of the School of Music. 
The opening concert was given by the 
faculty of the School of Music, instru- 
mental programs were heard at the sec- 
ond and third concerts, and the fourth 
was devoted to vocal numbers. At the 
fifth concert, a mixed quartet assisted 
by Frances Sanders, pianist, gave Cad- 
man’s “Spring of the Year.” The sixth 
and closing concert was presented by a 
ladies’ chorus, which sang _ Lahee’s 
“Sleeping Beauty,” with Mabelle Whet- 
sell as accompanist. 

7 ok * 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Cameron Mac- 
Lean, Scotch baritone, gave a _ reci- 
tal of exceptional merit at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Spalding on Aug. 
1. Mr. MacLean was accompahied by 
Mrs. Mabelle Howe Mable of New York, 
formerly of this city. Enjoyment of 
many of the songs was enhanced by Mr. 
MacLean’s crisp explanations of their ori- 
gin and meaning. One of the compositions 
was in manuscript form, having been 
presented to the singer by Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch. The program also_in- 
cluded Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves,” a group of Scotch and Irish 
songs, Kappitt’s “Compensation” and 
Keels’ Salt Water Ballads. Mr. Mac- 
Lean and Mrs. Mable are to make a con- 
cert tour in the coming season. 


* * * 


McMINNVILLE, ORE.—The Shakespeare 
Club recently entertained in honor of 
Mrs. C. C. Potter, who has resigned as 
dean of the conservatory of music of 
McMinnville College, to take charge of 
the music department in Keystone 
Academy, Factoryville, Pa. In attend- 
ance were Mrs. Kopf, Mrs. Henbree, 
Mrs. Wisecarver, Mrs. Irvine, Mrs. 
Weisner, Mrs. Gilbert, Mrs. Tilbury, 
Mrs. Toney, Mrs. Waddell, Mrs. Diel- 
schneider, Mrs. Sitton, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs. Bittner, Mrs. Shirley, 
Mrs. Lilequist, Mrs. Casey, Mrs. Haynes, 
Miss Hendrick, Mrs. Haynes, Jr., Mrs. 
Arnold of Vancouver, Mrs. Charles Callo- 
way of Portland, and Mrs. Wack of 
Mount Vernon, Wash. The Hamilton 
Club also honored Mrs. Potter. The 
members of this club are all former resi- 
dents of Hamilton, N. Y. Those present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. George Campbell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira Hall, Dr. and Mrs. M. 
W. Haynes, Dr. and Mrs. E. Northup, 
Mrs. Lulu Jenkins Learn, Mr. and Mrs. 
F’. Sackett, and Mrs. Hannah Schenck of 


Sheridan. 
* aa ” 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—John Adam Hugo, 
composer-pianist-instructor, and August 
Berger, violinist, presented their pupils 
in three joint recitals in the High 
School Auditorium recently. Other 
recitals were given by vocal pupils 
of Mrs. Mary Morse Granniss, and 
students of Alice M. Burr of Bairfield. 
J. Henry Hutzel, violin’ instructor, 
presented his pupils recently in recital 
at the First Methodist Church. Those 
taking part were John Speer, Ar- 
thur P. Smith, Jr., Elizabeth Kriegler, 
Mildred Voos. Lena Velenchik. Dorothy 
Wheeler, Nathan Lapkin, William Mc- 
Loughlin, Velentina Radachowsky, Bessie 


Blackman” White, Lawrence Scully, Reginald Davis, 


Joseph Janovich, Gertrude Casey, Ralph 
Anderson, Joseph Coughlin, Evelyn Ger- 
ring, Frances O’Neil, David Stone, Alice 
Ryan and Esther Bilton. 


* * * 


MIAMI, FLA.—The younger members 
of Mrs. L. B. Safford’s music class ap- 
peared at the Woman’s Club auditorium 
in a program consisting of compositions 
by Mana-Zucea. There were also three 
numbers by Kathryn Thompson, a child 
composer of Miami. Those who played 
were Helen Peeples, Minnie Rabinowitz, 
Lillian Roberts, Kathryn Gardner, 
Hanna Law, Billy Jones, Margaret 
Peeples, Helen Wilson, Willie Becks, 
Mary Ruth Scruggs, Ike Jones, Nester 
Houghtaling, Daniel Nichols, Evelyn 
Brown, Elizabeth Gardner, Roy Pike, 
Richard Gardner, Neth Jones and St. 
Clair Safford. Mrs. Zae Arbutus Wil- 
son has opened a studio for piano and 
theory in the Havlin Building. She was 
formerly an instructor in the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music and last season 
had a studio at Miami Beach. She was 
organist in the Congregational Church 
there and Mr. Wilson was baritone solo- 
ist. on de 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Pupils of Minnie 
Tracey, vocal teacher, have made suc- 
cessful appearances at the Capitol Thea- 
ter within the last few weeks. Minette 
Salmon and Arnold Schroeder appeared 
in a musical picture feature arranged by 
Miss Tracey. In this number the singers 
were aided by the theater orchestra un- 
der the direction of Mr. Risinger. The 
“Floradora” Waltz composed by P. A. 
Tirindelli of Cincinnati for Eleanor 
Painter and two songs and a duet by Vic- 
tor Herbert were given. Appearing in 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Trovatore” and 
“Tales of Hoffmann” at this theater, 
Elsa Denton, soprano, also made a good 
impression. Rose Boden, lyric soprano, 
sang “Fiddlers Three” and an Indian 
song in costume on Aug. 1. Mr. Ris- 
inger has also engaged Florence Ennek- 
ing, mezzo-soprano, for special perform- 
ances of “Carmen” in September, when 
Oskar Colker, a young tenor, will also 
appear. Miss Tracey is at present on 
her vacation in Milan, Ind. 

a ” * 


PORTLAND, OrRE.—Frances Sheehy pre- 
sented her piano pupils in recital at 
Lincoln High School Auditorium. Stu- 
dents presented were Adele Sheehy, 
Billy Belton, Archie Parrot, Virginia 
Williams, Helen and Jane Gantenbein, 
Betty Goldstein, Ernest Linnett, Flora 
Harpany, Doris Gardner, Lilah Thomp- 
son, Belle Caton, Erna Starr, Birdine 
Nye, Carol Keeler, Jack Shannon, Lowell 
Stansbery, Mary Janet Sheehy, Grace 
Berger, Evelyn Sweetland, George 
Willey, Frances Hoffman, Ruth Nord- 
strom, Lawrence Parrish, Henrietta 
Meyer, Joyce Aldrich and Anita Kellogg. 
The second movement of Beethoven’s 
“Eighth Symphony” was arranged as a 
quartet and played from memory by 
Flora Harpany, Mabel Byrnes, Lilah 
Thompson, and Doris Gardner. These 
four young girls, who graduated from 
the Woodlawn school last month, repre- 
sented Miss Sheehy’s instruction in the 
recent musical memory contest and made 
scores of 100, 99 and 95 per cent. Evelyn 
Drewery, a student of Otto Wedemeyer, 
sang two Liza Lehmann songs and New- 
ton Simon, a student of E. O. Spitzner, 
assisted with violin solos. 


* * 


PORTLAND, ORE—Mrs. Laura Jones 
Rawlinson has left Portland for an ex- 
tended tour through the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
and California in the interests of the 
Dunning system of improved music 
study for beginners. For the past three 
years Mrs. Rawlinson has headed the 
Portland Dunning School. She will re- 
main the normal teacher, making periodic 
visits to Portland, where she will conduct 
classes for teachers. Mrs. Kate Del 
Marden and Mrs. E. Gladys Nash have 
been chosen to succeed Mrs. Rawlinson 
to take charge of the children’s classes. 
Mrs. Rawlinson has issued certificates of 
completion to the following teachers: 
Constance French Hodder, Ida May 
«Lubbe, both of The Dalles, Ore.; Jean 
Eliot Woods, of Tennessee; Sarah 
Brasch and Ursula Brasch of South 
Dakota; Gladys Strong, of Roseburg, 
Ore., and Eleanor Petersen, of Chehalis, 
Wash. Mrs. Rawlinson will conduct a 
class in Seattle late August, after giving 
talks and demonstrations of the work in 
Everett, Tacoma, Bellingham and 
Seattle. She will then join Mrs. Carre 
Louise Dunning, founder of the school, 
in New York. Both expect to return to 
California for the winter. 
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4ARRIS STUDENTS AID CHARITY 


\ recital was given at East Hampton, 
N. Y., on July 30 by Mrs. Stephen J. 
Leonard and Mrs.. David Helier, pupils 
of Victor Harris, the New York 
vocal teacher, who is spending the sum- 
mer at East Hampton for the benefit of 
the Music School of the East Side Set- 
tlement House of New York. Mr. Harris 
shared with Albert R. Gallatin the work 
of accompanist. Mrs. Leonard’s con- 
tralto was heard to advantage in songs 


by Del Riego, Fay Foster, Cyril Scott, . 


Poldowski, Fontenailles and Bemberg, as 
well as the aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix.” Mrs. Helier contributed several 
songs for soprano, among them numbers 
by Woodman, Rabey, Barbirolli and 
abel Wood Hill. She also presented 
two songs by Mr. Gallatin, “Le Fleuvre” 
and “When the Earth Is Waking.” The 
artists were received with cordial ap- 
plause. 





MORRILL PUPIL HEARD ABROAD 


Word has been received by Laura E. 
Morrill, singing teacher, of the success 
of her pupil, Louise Bruel, lyric soprano, 
in recital in Antwerp. Miss Bruel, who 
is Belgian by birth, especially charmed 
her Dutch audience with a group of Cad- 
man songs in English. The natural 
quality and technical control of her voice 
were commented on. 





KLIBANSKY PUPILS ON TOUR 


Activities of pupils of Sergei Kliban- 
sky, New York voice teacher, have in- 
cluded a tour of the Northeastern States 
for De Veemon Ramsay. She was heard 
during June and July in many cities and 
towns of Pennsylvania, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and Maine. Lot- 
tice Howell, another Klibansky pupil, 
sang during the week of July 10 at the 
Strand Theater in New York and was re- 


engaged. She has also been re-engaged 
for appearances at the Strand Theater in 
Albany, N. Y., and was recently soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y. Alveda Lofgren 
was soloist at the recent band cuncert 
conducted by Harry Barnhart at Burn- 
ham Park in Morristown, N. J. Mr. Kli- 
bansky is at present holding vocal mas- 
ter classes at the Cornish School of Mu- 
sic in Seattle. 





GORODNITZKY PLAYS AT HUGHES 
STUDIO 


The series of artist-pupil recitals at 
the studio of Edwin Hughes was contin- 
ued on Friday evening, August 6, by 
Sascha Gorodnitzky, who gave the eighth 
program. His numbers included the 
“Holberg” Suite by Grieg; Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3; Mendelssohn’s 
Etude in B Flat Minor; Chopin’s Etude 
in F Minor; Leschetizky’s “Jeu des 
Ondes;” Apparition No. 2, and the Bal- 
lade in D Flat by Liszt, and Weber’s 
“Concertstiick,” the last composition 
with Mr. Hughes at the second piano. 
Young Gorodnitzky, a Russian who was 
brought to Mr. Hughes’ attention by Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, displayed excellent 
technique, and was obliged to respond 
with three encores. 





MAY LAIRD BROWN ENDS COURSE IN 
LYRIC DICTION 


May Laird Brown, the New York 
teacher of lyric diction, has just closed 
a most successful summer course of six 
weeks. The class was composed princi- 
pally of teachers, some of whom came 
from points as far distant as New Or- 
leans and Halifax. Miss Brown has gone 
to Wykeham Inn at Washington, Conn., 
for the month of August, after which she 
will visit the Catskills for a complete 
rest. She will return to New York in 
time to reopen her studio on Oct. 1. 





Negro Musicians’ Convention Seeks 
To Elevate Status of Race in Art 


SMUT TRE CU TSE LL EM 


ASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 8.—The 

preservation and development of 
Negre music, especially the Negro folk- 
song, and the elevation of the status of 
the Negro musician as teacher, conduc- 
tor, composer and organizer, were the 
principal problems taken up by the third 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Musicians, held here 
July 26 to 28. Questions of musical 
education in Negro secondary schools, 
normal schools and colleges were also 
discussed. One session was given over 
to the presentation of works by compos- 
ers of the race. 

The meetings were held at Fisk Uni- 
versity, in Jubilee Hall, a new audi- 
torium erected at a cost of $150,000, and 
dedicated to Negro music. The summer 
session of the school was in progress, 
and a students’ recital was one of the 
features of the program, 

More than 100 delegates attended, 
representing the most widely known race 
artists in the country. F. A. McKenzie, 
president of Fisk University, opened the 
convention, and Henry L. Grant of the 
Washington Conservatory of Music, 
president of the association, made the 
response. David R. Gebhart delivered an 
ildress on modern public school music; 
Nathaniel R. Dett of Hampton Institute 
spoke on the “Emancipation of Negro 
Musie”’; William Tomlins of Chicago 
gave a talk on community music, and 
Harry S. Pace, president of a Negro 
bhonograph company, discussed the in- 
‘uenee of recording music on Negro art. 
Discussions on educational questions 
were participated in by Helen Eagan, 
Martha B. Anderson, Theodore Taylor, 
‘arl Diton, James Potter and H. B. P. 
Johnson. 


§ John Wesley Work of the faculty of 


‘isk University, author of “Folk-songs 
tt the American Negro,” delivered an 
aldress on the growth of race music. 
Jther addresses were delivered by Roy 
libb, Mildred B. Jones and Alice Carter 
‘immons. 

The musical program consisted of a 
ano quartet given by Mrs. Alberta 
Grubble, Mrs. Lucretia Mitchell, Mrs. 
Lilian M. Le Mon, all of Indianapolis, 





piano numbers by Tourgee De Bose of 
Talageda College; vocal numbers by 
Estelle Pinckney, soprano of Oberlin 
Conservatory, and numbers by Sanoma 
Talley of the Institute of Musical Art, 
Otto Bohanna of New York, Roy Tibbs 
of Washington, Louie V. Jones of Bos- 
ton, the Felix Weir Quartet of New 
York, and pupils of Franz Armbruster. 
L. David Martin, violinist, director of the 
Martin-Smith School, New York, and 
Sanama Talley gave a joint recital. 
Henry L. Grant was re-elected presi- 
dent, and it was decided to hold the next 
annual convention in Columbus, Ohio. 
CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
TEACHERS ENJOY HOLIDAY 


School Being Renovated for Opening 
of Regular Term in 
September 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 8.—With the 
close of the summer session, members 
of the faculty of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory are leaving for a brief vacation 
prior to the opening of the regular school 
term in September. 

Jean Ten Have, violinist, is in Indiana- 
polis, and Louis Saverne near Pitts- 
burgh. Hugo Sederberg, who in addi- 
tion to his piano class gave a series of 
lectures before the class in the Progres- 
sive Series of Piano Lessons, is motoring 
to Chicago and thence to Canada. George 
Leighton of the Department of Har- 
mony and Composition is touring with 
his family and friends. Alma Betscher 
and Clara Bridge of the piano depart- 
ment are also on vacation. 

Mme. Margaret Melville-Liszniewska, 
who conducted a master class during the 
summer school, sajled July 30, on the 
Olympic for England. She will spend 
her holiday with her children who are at- 
tending school there, returning to the 
conservatory Oct. 1. John A. Hoffman 
of the vocal department is making an 
automobile trip. Albert Berne, teacher 
of singing, is in Boston. Later he will 
be the guest of friends on the Hudson. 








Karl Kirksmith has been dividing his . 


time between the conservatory and the 


summer opera orchestra at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, where he is the principal 
’cellist. Dan Beddoe, whose classes in 
singing this summer included many sing- 
ers of ability, is dividing his vacation 
between Winona Lake and Asheville, 
N. C., besides filling a number of concert 
engagements. Peter Froehlich of the 
violin department is teaching at the con- 
servatory and is a member of the sum- 
mer symphony at the Zoological Gardens. 
Leo Paalz of the piano faculty is work- 
ing at a new edition of his Octave 
Studies. William Kraupner will con- 
tinue teaching throughout the summer. 

Blanche Woody, who had charge of the 
public school music department at the 
summer school, which was the most 
largely attended in the conservatory, is 
taking her vacation in the East. While 
pupils and faculty are away for the 
summer weeks, the conservatory itself is 
undergoing a thorough renovation in 
preparation for the re-opening of the fall 
term in September. 


WEEK OF VACATION FOR 
GOLDMAN AND HIS BAND 


Throngs Hear Last Three Programs 
Before Brief Interval in Season 
on Columbia Green 


The last three concerts of the Goldman 
Concert Band on the Columbia Green, 
preceding its vacation of one week, were 
heard by large audiences. The cooler 
evenings seem to have had no appreciable 
effect upon the size of the gatherings. 
High lights of the program on Monday, 
Aug. 1, were the Largo from Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, the Bacchanale 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Sanson et Dalila” 
and the ever-popular Intermezzo from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The program on Wednesday night was 
given a classical touch by Handel’s 
March and Chorus from “Judas Macca- 
baeus,” which served as the opening num- 
ber. This was followed by the overture 
to “I] Guarany” by Gomez; Paderewski’s 
Minuet; “Finlandia” by Sibelius: ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s “Tannhauser” and 
numbers by Dvorak and Sullivan. Helen 
Stover was the soloist, singing the “De- 
puis le Jour” aria from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” 

Verdi’s Triumphal March from “Aida” 
was the opening number on Friday night. 
The novelty was a set of three Indian 
marches by Mr. Goldman, which were ac- 
corded a hearty reception. Other num- 
bers which were heard were Ponchielli’s 
“Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda”’: 
“Procession of the Knights” from Wage- 
ner’s “Parsifal”; the “William Tell” 
Overture, and works by Handel, Liszt and 
Rogers. The soloist on both Monday and 
Friday evenings was Ernest S. Williams, 
cornetist. The concerts are to be re- 
sumed on Aug. 15, and will continue five 
nights a week until Sept. 2. 











Louis Kreidler Gives Closing Recital at 
Colorado State Teachers’ College 


GREELEY, Cou, Aug. 8.—Louis Kreid- 
ler, baritone, was heard in recital by a 
large audience recently in the State 
Teachers’ College Auditorium. This was 
the last of a series of concerts given dur- 
ing the summer under the auspices of the 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Kreidler 
was in good voice. His program included 
excerpts from grand opera and songs in 
lighter vein. Among these was a group 
by Josephine Knowles Kendel, a_ local 
composer, which were enthusiastically 
received. Mrs. Charles Southard was 
the accompanist. J.C. K. 





To Be Instructor in Indianapolis Schools 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Ernest G. 
Hesser has resigned as instructor of 
music in the Albany public schools to 
accept a similar position in the public 
schools of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Hesser 
came to Albany a year ago and has been 
interested in musical activities. He is 
a baritone soloist, member of the First 
Presbyterian church choir and is the 
author of many children’s songs. 





Jenkins Pupils Heard with Leps 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 6.—During the 
three weeks’ engagement of Wassili Leps 
and his symphony orchestra at Willow 
Grove, Pa., from July 17 to Aug. 6, sev- 
eral pupils of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, Phil- 
adelphia vocal teacher, were heard as 
soloists. Hilda Reiter, soprano; Dorothy 
Fox, soprano, and Alice Thwing, con- 
tralto, were the soloists. These singers 
were also heard in a double quartet with 
Augusta Witherow, Jeanne Davis and 
Pearl Short, sopranos; and Beatrice 
Harding, Irma Sowers and Ethel Young, 
contraltos. On Sunday afternoon, July 
17. Miss Fox and Miss Thwing were 


soloists for Albert N. Hoxie at Deer 
Park, New Hope, Pa., in Gaul’s ora- 
torio, “The Holy City.” 





Appointed Supervisor of School Music 
in Cohoes 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Abram W. 
Lansing, who has been organist of the 
Fourth Presbyterian church for the past 
thirty years, has been appointed super- 
visor of music in the public schools of 
Cohoes, N. Y. Mr. Lansing is taking an 
intensive course of music study adapted 
for public school work at the summer 
school of the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany. H. 


PASSED AWAY 


Adam Seifert 


MUNCHBURG, BAVARIA, Aug. 2.—Adam 
Seifert, cornetist, died at his home here 
on July 28. Mr. Seifert, who was in his 
seventy-fifth year, had been first cornet- 
ist in the orchestra of the Metropolitan, 
the Manhattan Opera House and in the 
New York Philharmonic. He came to 
Bavaria in June on a visit and was mak- 
ing arrangements to return when he 
was taken ill. He was a member for 
thirty-five years of the New York 
Aschenbrédel. 

















F. A. Russell Whitney 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 5.—F. A. 
Russell Whitney of Boston, son of the 
late Leonard Whitney, millionaire paper 
manufacturer, died suddenly of heart 
disease early yesterday morning at his 
hotel here. Mr. Whitney was an accom- 
plished amateur musician and a particu- 
larly fine organist, having studied with 
several of the greatest masters of the 
instrument in this country and abroad. 
He was born in Watertown, Mass., in 
1862. He is survived by one brother, 
Arthur H. Whitney of Watertown. 


William E. Slafer 


William E. Slafer, for many years a 
prominent theater orchestral conductor, 
died suddenly at his home in Brooklyn 
on Aug. 2. Mr. Slafer was born in Phil- 
adelphia in 1854, and went to Brooklyn 
in 1888. He composed a number of 
popular songs and marches and filled 
various positions as orchestral conductor 
in Brooklyn theaters. He also conducted 
outdoor concerts in Fort Greene and Pros- 
pect Parks. He is survived by a brother 
and seven daughters. 


Carl Ziegfeld 


CuicaGo, Aug. 8.—Carl Ziegfeld, son 
of Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld and brother of 
Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., theatrical pro- 
ducer, died yesterday at the home of his 
sister in Detroit. Mr. Ziegfeld was re- 
turning from Baltimore where he re- 
cently underwent an operation at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. He was for 
many years secretary and treasurer of 
the Chicago Musical College which his 
father founded in 1867. 











Lawrence Green Muehling 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Aug. 8.—Law- 
rence Green Muehling, thirty-four years 
old, died on Aug. 4, at the Fenway Hos- 
pital in Boston, following an illness of 
twelve weeks. 

Mr. Muehling, who was a pianist, or- 
ganist and composer, was born at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and was educated in the 
public schools there and at Sault Ste. 
Marie and Oberlin College. Before he 
was twenty-one years old he composed 
an opera, “King Maximus,” which was 
produced in Sault Ste. Marie. His wife, 
Mrs. Klara Muehling, is soprano soloist 
in the First Congregational Church in 
this city. Mr. and Mrs. Muehling have 
appeared together frequently in lyceum 
and Chautauqua work. Mr. Muehling 
was prominent in musical circles here 
and was an active supporter of the 
People’s Symphony. 

He entered service with the U. S. A. 
and was. stationed in Portsmouth 
throughout the latter days of the war. 
He is survived by a widow, three chil- 
dren, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Muehling, the latter one of the direc- 
tors of the Manchester Musical Associa- 
tion. F. M. F. 





R. de Laet 


R. de Laet, husband of the violinist, 
Ruby Gerard Braun, died recently after a 
prolonged illness. Mr. de Laet was a 
cultivated amateur musician and his wife 
was a member of the Women’s String 
Orchestra, having appeared frequently in 
concert in old Mendelssohn. Hall. 
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Continue Legal Manoeuvring in Manhat- 
tan Opera House Tangle 


Legal manoeuvring in the embroglio 
of which the Manhattan Opera House is 
the center is continuing, attended by re- 
ports that some agreement will be 
reached soon between the contending 
parties which will clear up the situa- 


tion, at least for the fall and winter 
season, so that the house can be used 
by the Chicago Opera Association, For- 
tune Gallo, Pavlowa and other attrac- 
tions. The auction sale of the Manhat- 
tan in June having been confirmed by 
the State courts, a suit in the Federal 
courts recently was begun by the at- 
torney for two Hammerstein corpora- 
tions headed by Mrs. Oscar Hammer- 
stein which recently filed bankruptcy 
petitions. In this action the Manhattan 
sale was attacked under the four months 
proviso of the bankruptcy statute, but 
Judge Augustus N. Hand ruled against 
the contention that the sale came within 
this proviso. This ruling was, in ef- 
fect, another legal defeat for Mrs. Ham- 
merstein, who remains, however, in ac- 
tual possession of the opera house. 





Further Donations Add to Moszkowski 
Fund 
Donations for the Moszkowski Fund 


this week were as follows: 
Previously Acknowledged ..... $3,270.60 


MacDowell Club, El Paso, Tex.. 10.09 
Donald M. Swarthout......... 1.00 
A friend, Santa Barbara, Cal.. 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Sherman, 
Se eae 5.00 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club, Bridgeport, Conn...... 5.00 
Mrs. Charles B. Fairfax, Wash- 
Seals” EPs: Webes 640s dss vs 1.00 
EE. wée cee eweee ba éke ads $3,297.60 





Fifty-seven Manuscripts Received in 
Berkshire Festival Competition 


PITTSFIELD, MaAss., Aug. 6.—Fifty- 
seven manuscripts have been received in 
the competition for the $1,000 music trio 
prize offered by Mrs. Frederick S. Cool- 
idge, in connection with the Berkshire 
Festival. Ten bear the postmark of 
European countries. One-third are from 
American composers. Manuscripts that 
were placed in the mail before Aug. 1 
will be eligible. The judges will meet 
in Pittsfield on Aug. 7 and 28 to award 
the prize. 





Ariadna Lipkowska Weds Russian 
Diplomat 


Ariadna Lipkowska, sister of Lydia 
Lipkowska, the well-known operatic so- 
prano, was married on the afternoon of 
Aug. 7, to Dimitry Pertzoff, financial at- 
taché of the Russian Embassy at Wash- 
ington. The ceremony was performed in 
the Cathedral of St. Nicholas in New 
York. Miss Lipkowska is a dancer and 
a native of Petrograd. Mr. Pertzoff’s 
home is in Moscow. The couple left for 
Washington after a wedding supper 
which was served at the home of friends. 





Chicago Hears E. Robert Schmitz in 
Recital 


CuicaGo, Aug. 8.—E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, whose master classes this sum- 
mer have attracted many students, gave 
a piano recital at the University of Chi- 
cago under the management of the Music 
League of America recently. Mr. 
Schmitz’s program included numbers by 
Liszt, Scarlatti, Chopin, Couperin, De- 
bussy, Saint Saéns, Ravel, Borodine, and 
Balakieff. 





Arrange Philadelphia Course 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 6.—Programs to 
be presented by the Academy of Music 
Corporation this coming season are be- 
ing arranged in a joint course in the 
Philadelphia Forum, under the collective 
auspices of the University Extension So- 
ciety, the Civic Club, the City Club and 
the Academy of Music Corporation. The 
first of the seventy-five events of the 
course will take place in late October and 
the o in April. 


mn 





Saenger Sees Growth of Summer Master Clas: 
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New York Vocal Instructor, 
Leader in the Movement, 
Concludes Most Successful 
of Annual Chicago Sessions 
— Discovers Remarkable 
Voices Among Pupils — 
Teaching Tone Production 
with Phonograph Records— 
Leaves for Vacation in 
Europe 


HICAGO, Aug. 6.—Oscar Saenger, 

New York vocal teacher, has con- 
cluded his course of summer classes at 
the Chicago Musical College, and has 
departed for Europe to assist in the 
arrangements for professional appear- 
ances of several of his artist pupils. Mr. 
Saenger described his classes this sum- 
mer as the best in his five consecutive 
seasons in Chicago. He gave more than 


100 lessons a week to students recruited 
from forty states. 
One of his classes was a teachers’ 


normal, and the instruction embraced 
subjects pertaining to the effective teach- 
ing of voice. The other was a répertoire 
class, in which a m.aute discussion was 
given concerning the presentation of 
works by many composers. Mr. Saenger 
characterized two of his pupils as posi- 
tive “finds.” One, a Mrs. Austin of Kan- 
sas City, is the possessor of a remarkable 
alto voice, and the other Mrs. Robert 
Collyer of Hearne, Tex., has a sdéprano 
of unusual beauty and possibilities, ac- 
cording to the noted teacher. 

Mr. Saenger was a pioneer among mu- 
sical instructors of the country in estab- 
lishing summer master classes. In 1916 
he engaged with M. H. Hanson, New 
York manager, to tour the principal 
cities of the United States, conducting 
classes for five weeks in each city. The 
participation of this country in the war 
interfered with his plans, and he decided 
to give summer classes in Chicago at 
the conclusion of his New York studio 
year. Teresa Carrefio, the pianist, was 
to have conducted a master class at the 
same time, but her death made it neces- 
sary for him to carry on the work alone. 
His summer course in Chicago has been 
an established institution ever since, and 
was the forerunner of the several master 
classes conducted there each summer. 
This season, Mr. Saenger received in- 
vitations from seven cities to establish 
summer vocal schools. 

Mr. Saenger is enthusiastic regarding 
his method of teaching tone production 
through the medium of the Victor 
records. He ascertained that one-third 
of his Chicago pupils were following up 
work that had its beginning in practise 
by this method. 

“T have had letters of inquiry concern- 
ing these records from as far off as 
Cairo, Egypt,” said Mr. Saenger. “Stu- 
dents in China and the Philippine Is- 
lands are also using them for vocal train- 
ing. One of my pupils during the 
present season was Major W. Clarks- 
Smith, an officer of one of the Negro 
regiments in the United States Army, 
who came to familiarize himself with the 
records and their use for the purpose of 
training 350 soldiers under his charge.” 

Mr. Saenger is an advocate of opera 
in English, provided the translations are 
adequate and artistic. “For the edu- 
cated music lover, or the man of linguis- 
tic attainments, let the opera be sung in 
the original,” he said. “But if we are 
to do anything for the man who under- 
stands English only, let us give him the 
opportunity to hear these great master- 
pieces in his native tongue. Such a pro- 
cedure will inevitably lead to such an 
understanding and appreciation of this 
art form that the publisher will eventu- 
ally be forced to spend the money neces- 
sary to secure poetical translations of 
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Oscar Saenger, New York Vocal Teacher, Dons Holiday Garb and Is Photographe 





on the Links Prior to Sailing for Europe 


merit, thus doing away with the objec- 
tion to the present atrocities that are 
made to serve the purpose.” 

Mr. Saenger’s European visit will take 
him to France, Germany and Switzerland. 
He sailed from New York on board the 


France on Aug. 4. In St. Moritz she wi 
meet Frieda Hempel and her husbanc 
Mr. Kahn, and join in a mountaineerin 
party. Miss Hempel has worked wit 
Mr. Saenger for several pone. P 











Musical Folk Depart; Others Arrive 
Recent departures and arrivals of mu- 
sicians at the port of New York include 
Margaret Melville-Liszniewska, who 
sailed for Europe on the Olympic on July 
30, and Oscar Saenger on the France on 
Aug. 4. Maud Santley, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Century Opera Company, and 
Evelyn Darville of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, arrived from Europe. Both 
Miss Santley and Miss Darville will ap- 
pear in light opera productions in New 
York. 


Muzio Well Received in Buenos Aires 

A special cable received in New York 
on Aug. 8, announced the success of 
Claudia Muzio in Buenos Aires in 
“Aida,” “Forza del Destino,” “Trova- 
tore” and the first production i in that city 
of Février’s “Monna Vanna.” 
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Frank Webster, the English tenor wh 
toured the British Isles in concert wit 
Tetrazzini, arrived in New York on Ar 
6. Mr. Webster will assume one of 
leading réles in Henry W. Savage’s 
vival of “The Merry Widow.” 


Tom Burke, tenor, and Margueri' 
Ringo, soprano, were soloists at the P: 
lice Band concert at Bellevue Hospital o 
Aug. 5. 








Tilla Gemunder, soprano, was solo! 
at the concert on the roof of the Educ 
tional Alliance on July 31, featurin 
songs by American composers. 





CuicaGco, Aug. 8.—Mr. and Mrs. } 
Wight Neuman left to-day for Macina 
Island. They will return the seco 


es in September. 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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